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These days are not as good days as they might be, 


of Christ Jesus.” Enlisting is a good beginning; but it 
is he that endureth unto the end who shall be saved. 


It is by conflict and struggle that truth makes 
progress. The attacks on the New Testament within 
the past half-century have been the means of giving 
the New Testament a stronger position in the confi- 
dence of its careful students than it could have had 
without these attacks and their successful repulse. 
So, again, in every branch of the Church of Christ, 
reforms have been advanced against, and thus in a 


ais | Sense by means of, opposition from those who claimed 


to be the truest friends of the truth. The efforts to 
promote and to check a popular interest in the gospel 
story in connection with M. Lasserre’s French ver- 
sion of the four Gospels, can hardly fail to extend 
and to deepen an intelligent interest in the truths of 
the New Testament, in France and beyond. The 
Rev. Dr. Wright, of London, who reported that con- 
flict in the columns of The Sunday School Times, as 
well as in the pages of The Contemporary Review, 
now gives a sketch of the life of Mr. Lasserre, with 
added facts of interest concerning his great work, 
which will be sure to command the attention of very 
many readers. It ought to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, as was suggested in connection with the former 
article, that the question of papal infallibility is not 
directly involved in the issue with M. Lasserre. 
Neither the approval, nor the condemnation, of such 


infallibility for the Pope when he is speaking ex 
cathedra on a point of doctrine. There is, indeed, a 
strange inconsistency in the action of the Roman 
authorities in this instance; but it does not bear on 
the Roman doctrine of papal infallibility. 


One of the marked features of the increased interest 
in systematic Bible study is the added value now 
attached to Oriental lights on the Bible text. In this 
line of side-lights on the current lessons, there have 
been given in these pages, from week to week, illus- 
trations from the pen of three Oriental scholars: 


but they are better days than the good old days of Dr. Selah Merrill, an American observer of the places 


any former period. Even in the early days of Puri- 
tan New England there were evil doers in little things 
and in greater ones. For example the record stands, 
that in March, 1669, sundry persons were fined’ five 


shillings each for “smoking tobacco in the end of 


Yarmouth meeting-house, on the Lord’s day in time 
of exercise.” With all the degeneracy of modern 
times, there is no need of posting a notice in our 
church vestibules: “No smoking in this building dur- 
ing service hours.” Things might be worse than they 
are now; and, indeed, they have been worse. 


Resolving: to serve the Lord is a good start in the 
right direction, but it is only a start. It bears the 
same relation to the actual service of Ged that a sol- 
dier’s enlistment bears to a soldier’s campaigning. 
Says the Son of Sirach: “My son, if thou come to 
serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation. Set 
thy heart aright, and constantly endure, and make not 
haste in time of trouble. Cleave unto him, and depart 
hot away, that thou mayest be increased at thy last 
end.” . And it is in the line of this thought that the 
apostle to the Gentiles says, to one of his young fellow- 


and persons of Bible lands ; Dr. Jacob Mayer, trained 
as a Jewish rabbi, and skilled in the lore of the Tal- 
mud and the Midrash; and the Rev. Ezra Isaac, a 
Christian clergyman, who was born in the far East, 


these valued writers has entered into rest, and the 
series‘of Oriental lesson-lights from his pen is at an 
end. Mr. Isaac was born in India, of Jewish parents, 
and was educated with a view to the Jewish ministry. 
He lived for a time in Palestine, and was also in 
Arabia. Converted to Christianity when about thirty 


the Episcopal Church in America. His lesson-notes 


of The Sunday School Times will miss and mourn 
him, now that his work for them has ceased. Just 
here it seems fitting to recall a touching reference 
made by him to his personal experience, in connection 
with the gospel story of the entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem as the Messiah, “ meek, and riding upon an ass.” 
“Tn connection with this text,” said Mr. Isaac, “the 
writer feels constrained to depart from his self-imposed 





soldiers : “Suffer hardship with me, as a good soldier 


»& book as his, comes within the range of the claim of 


and trained as a Jew. And now the last-named of 


years of age, he was received into the Church of Eng- 
land in London, and later became a clergyman of 


have had a peculiar freshness, and very many readers 


experience when a lad: A few nights after his having, 

for the first time in his young life, witnessed a troop 

of asses ready to be hired for riding purposes, he 

dreamed that he was actually in the saddle on the 
back of a veritable donkey, and, of course, awoke 
with a terrible scare. His venerable father, of blessed 
memory, came at once to soothe him, and to assure 
him that it is an old tradition of the elders, that he 
who dreams of an ass is sure to see the salvation of 
Israel before he dies. The boy thought at the time 
that his aged father was only trying to comfort him; 

but, several years after this, imagine his surprise in 
coming across the following passage in his studies: 
‘ He that sees an ass in a dream may hope for salva- 
tion ; for it is said (Zech. 9 : 9), “ Behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee; he is just, and having salvation, 
meek, and riding upon an ass” ’ (Berakhoth, fol. 56, 
col. 2). The scoffer may scoff, but the salvation of 
Israel did come to the boy before his death.” 





WHAT WE OWE TO THE SLEEPLESS. 


It is because there are others who will not sleep, 
that we have the privilege of sleeping in restfulness 
and in safety. And it is because of the wakeful 
watching of those who cannot sleep, that our wakeful 
hours have much of their added cheer and helpful- 
ness. Sleeping and waking we are indebted to those 
who wake while others sleep; and it behooves us to be 
mindful of our multiplied obligations to the sleepless. 

In our city or our village homes we go to our sleep 
at night with a feeling of security because of the 
wakefulness of policemen and of other watchers, who 
guard our persons and our property while we sleep, 
Riding across the country by railroad at night, we lie 
down to sleep as restfully as in our homes, because of 
our confidence in the sleepless watching of engineer 
and of brakemen on the train, and of guards at the 
bridges and the switches along our track. Crossing 
the ocean, we seek rest in our berths without anxiety, 
because we know that at the pilot-house, on the deck, 
at the lookout, and in the engine-rooms below, there 
are keen eyes that will not sleep. And so on land 
or sea, at home or abroad, in the ordinary course of 
busy life, we have reason to realize our indebtedness 
to those who wake while others sleep. 

From the beginning of our troubled life to its 
fevered close, our safety pivots on the willing sleep- 
lessness of those who watch in our behalf. It is be- 
cause the loving mother will not give way to sleep, 
when her tired body and her throbbing head long for 
it, and she keeps awake only by the exercise of all 
her firm will, prompted by the best impellings of her 
whole true heart, that the helpless child is brought 
safely through the varied trials and ills of infancy. 
It is only as the devoted wife or sister, or as the 
skilled nurse, watches in tireless wakefulness by the 
bedside of the strong man struggling with acute dis- 
ease, that he on whom the family, the community, or 
the nation leans is held to continued life, and is 
raised to renewed activities in health. It is, indeed, 
by the sleeplessness of the sleepless, that the sleeping 
and the waking of those who sleep and wake bring 
rest and refreshing, and are guarded from unnum- 
bered perils. 

The importance of sleeplessness on the part of 
those who must watch while others sleep, is brought 





rule, by giving but a short incident out of his own 


out and emphasized in that article of war which 
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makes it a crime punishable with death for a soldier 
on guard to sleep on his post. On that soldier’s sleep- 
lessness there may depend the safety of his command, 
the issue of a campaign, the life of a nation, the cur- 
rent of a century’s history, If, therefore, he sleeps 
he must die; for if he sleeps, many others may die as 
a consequence of his failure to be sleepless. A sense 
of his responsibility ag a wakeful watcher goes far to 
enable a soldier-sentry to keep awake on his post 
when hig eyes are heavy with sleep. A correspond- 
ing sense of indebtedness to him for his fidelity in 
being sleepless ought, certainly, to have a place in the 
minds of those who are saved by that soldier-sentry’s 
tireless waking and watching. And it is true that no 
one 80 fully realizes how hard and how important it 
is that a soldier on guard should be a sleepless sol- 
dier, as does a soldier who has himself been compelled 
to faithful sleeplessness in such a place. 

At the close of the terrible series of seven-days’ 
fights in the vicinity of Richmond, in the second 
year of our civil war, when General McClellan was 
making his move from the Chickahominy to the 
James, a detachment of cavalry was ordered in 
advance to the position which the Union Army was 
to occupy near Harrison's Landing. A young officer 


of that detachment had assigned to him, at night, the. 


picketing of an extended line, with only ten men at 
his service. It was a critical time. His force was 
pitiably insufficient for its purpose ; but it was all he 
had. The best he could do, therefore, was to do-the 
best he could. If he could guard that line until 
daylight, he would do all that he was asked to do. 
But his men were already wellnigh exhausted 
through prolonged active service without sleep; and 
he feared that some of them would be unable to keep 
awake. His own added sense of responsibility ena- 
bled him to be sleepless even while as tired as any of 
his mep. Anxious and faithful, he moved from post 
to post all the night through, keeping watch of the 
watchers, As he neared one man on this outpost 
duty, he found him asleep. Ata glance he took in 
the whole situation, and he acted in view of it. 
Aronsing the sleeper, be brought him face to face 
with his peril, Asleep on his post, in the presence of 
the enemy! The penalty of that crime was death. 
The officer reminded the soldier of this, The soldier 
realized it. “But,” added the officer, in generous 
considerateness, “I know how tired you are, and I 
know the service which has worn you out. We are 
all tired together, But this line must be guarded, 
and we must keep awake to-night. Now give me 
your carbine, and lie down and geta nap, I'll take 
your place here for half an hour, Then you must 
get up, and you must keep awake; for there’s no ‘relief’ 
to ug until daylight,” And that officer insisted on 
carrying out this arrangement to the letter, As the 
tired cavalryman stretched himself for his needed 
and longed-for sleep, he realized as never before his 
indebtedness to one whose sleeplessness enabled him 
to sleep; and to the day of his death that lesson was 
never forgotten by him who learned it then and there. 
There ig not one of us who has not in some way had 
cause for similar gratitude to one whose sleeplessness 
has secured to us the privilege of needful sleep, 

There is, in fact, no promise of God’s loving fidelity 
to those who trust him which is more precious ag it 
stands, or for which we haye more reason to be grate- 
ful, than the promise of his tireless sleeplessness as 
the watcher over his dear ones; 

“ He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 


Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 


Therefore it is that the Psalmist says, and therefore 
it ig that every one of us can say: 
In peace will I both lay me down and sleep: 

For thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety.” 
Yet how little prominence has this thought in our 
minds as a cause of unfailing rejoicing ! 

But it is not alone those who wake and watch of 
their own choice, as a matter of duty, to whose sleep- 


leagness we are indebted for much that we have reason 





to be grateful for. Those who cannot sleep are, in 
many an instance, enabled by their very sleeplessness 
to be a means of good to us beyond all that they could 
compass in our behalf if they slept as others sleep. 
There age sorrows and gufferings which forbid sleep, 
but which enrich the soul of the sleepless one 7-and 
out of such sleeplessness there comes a blessing to all 
who are within the sweep of its beneficent influence. 
Paul and Silgs, with their smarting backs and their 
fettered feet in their inner dungeon at Philippi, eould 
not sleep, but in their sleeplessness they could sing 
God’s praises with such added sweetness and power 
that the strains of their rejoicing filled the ears of 
their heaviest-hearted companions in bondage, and 
transformed the gloomy prison-house into a sanctuary 
of light and peace in Christian believing. And the 
song-filled sleeplessness of weary prisoners of grief 
and pain is one of the potent forces of good in the 
universe of God to-day. 


“Lo! a band of pale 
Yet joyful priests do minister around 
The altar, where the lights are burning low 
Tn the breathless night. Each grave brow wears the erown 
Of sorrow, and each heart is kept awake 
By its own restless pain; for these are they 
To whom the night watch is appointed. See! 
They lift their hands, and bless God in the night! 
Whilst we are sleeping, those to whom the King 
Has measured out a cup of sorrow, sweet 
With hig dear love, yet yery hard to drink, 
Are waiting in his temple, and the eyes 
That cannot sleep for sorrow or for pain 
Are lifted up to heaven; and sweet low songs, 
Broken by patient tears, arise to God. 
Bless ye the Lord, ye servants of the Lord, 
Which stand by night within his holy place 
To give him worship! Ye are priests to him, 
And minister around the altar, pale 
Yet joyful in the night.” 


And because of this loving, grateful service of God’s 
sleepless worshipers, we who sleep and rest are sharers 
in the blessing which their devotion brings, 

Tt is in the hours of sleeplessness from sorrow and 
pain that the faithful heart grows tenderest toward 
God and toward God’s dear ones; and it is only 
through these experiences in sleeplessness that any 
God-inspired ¢omforter of those who mourn or who 
suffer acquires his chiefest power of comforting. He 
who has never been so racked and tried that he could 
not sleep, cannot speak intelligibly to the heart of 
hearts of a sleepless sufferer. And he whose words 
come home to every aching heart like strength-bring- 
ing balm, is sure to be one who has waked and watched 
involuntarily while others slept restfully. To realize 
this truth is inevitably to give us 9 new sense of our 
indebtedness to those who have acquired their power 
to help us at the cost of wearying sleeplessness. They 
need our grateful sympathy, and they deserve it. 

There is comfort in this truth to those who cannot 
sleep. Since there is new power for good through 
waking and watching while others sleep, then that 
sleeplessness which is unwelcome for its own sake can 
be weleomed for Christ’s sake. When we must count 
the long hours of darkness drearily, through pain or 
sorrow that will nat let us sleep, we can thank God 
that by this means we are gaining an insight of his 
love, and a nearness to himself, that shall enable us 
to minister in his name to those whose needs can be 
met only through our wise use of sleeplessness. It is 
a-privilege that God grants to us, when he permits 
us to be sleepless sufferers, in order that we may wake 
and watch for those who are dear to himself. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Whatever tends to throw fresh light on the Bible story, 
in its earlier or its later portions, is surer of a widespread 
interest than ever before. More lives of Christ have been 
written within the past fifty years than in any five cen- 
turies hitherto in the Christian era, The remarkable 
narrative, by the Rey. Dr. William Wright of London, 
of Henri Lasserre’s version of the four Gospels, as 
recently given in these pages, supplies another illustration 
of the popular desire for information concerning the New 
Testament story. And now, from every side, there come 





ee 
requests for copies of that work by Lasserre. The follo 
ing note from a correspondent in Maine is one of " 
the same general character: 


I write to ask you if you can inform me how and at wh 
expense I cay get Henri Lasserre’s version of the four par 
I wish to ges it for g friend of mine, who is a Prench Catholi 
If I give him the gommon version, he will not reaq it, L 
snswer through The Sunday §ehoo] Times wil] reggh es 
oblige me, 

The book was withdrawn from publication by its autho, 
in accordange with directions from Rome, and copies of 
it can now be obtained only*as they are picked up by 
collectors as opportunity offers. Added words concerning 
this book and its author are given, by Dr. Wright, on 
another page of The Sunday School Timea 


Many of 


The spelling of personal proper names in our English 
language has always been allowed no small margin, 
Indeed, there are few family names where different 
branches of the same family do not spell the name dit. 
ferently, Yet with atl this variety, there are sometime 
indications of historic lines in the very form of Spelling 
a personal proper name. A recent reference to this truth 
in these pages has brought out the following note from 
a New Jersey reader: 

In your review of Benham’s “ Dictionary of Religion,” you say: 
“ He even copies ... mistakes, as in substituting Rutherfurd for 
Rutherford.” IE have not the books here to refer to for the 
spelling, but I know that Dr. Mitchel] (than whom is ther 
better or more accurate authority for Westminster Presbyterian 
history ?) always has it Rutherfurd in bis Westminster Assen. 
bly. How isthis? I sincerely admire your book reviews gy 
learned and trustworthy, but I should like to know if the drili. 
ing I have put myself through on Rutherfurd must be thrown 
away. Meanwhile gnd in general I am free to say that eaily 
English spelling and modern English pronunciation make 
me tired. 

It is true that Dr. Alexander F. Mitchell, in his work on 
*The Westminster Assembly,” as well as in-his volume 
on the “ Oatechisms of the Second Reformation,” spells the 
name of the Scottish Commissioner “ Rutherfurd;” but 
it is also true that that commissioner spelled his own 
name Rutherford ; and that it was thus spelled by Robert 
Baillie of Glasgow, who sat with him in the Westminster 
Assembly ; as also by Robert Blair and John Livingston, 
and others of that period, It is more than a possibility 
that the form * Rutherfurd” came from the Latinization¢ 


the name as Rutherfurdiys, It.is tiresome work, at the | 


best, to bring “ early English spelling and modern Eng- 
lish pronunciation” into full accord. Perlispebir New 
Jersey correspondent would do well to spur up the Bpell- 
ing Reform Association in this good work, 


It is not easy.for any man to speak of religious truths 
in such a manner as to be understood by everybody alike. 
Hardly a week passes without some letter concerning @ 
statement by this or*that lesson-writer in the pages of 
The Sunday School Times which has been misappre- 
hended by an intelligent reader. To attempt an explana- 
tion of every point thus challenged would be qilite 
impracticable, within the limits of these columns. “Only 
when the matter is of general,interest, or when a num 
ber of writers make inquiry concerning the same point, 
is it deemed worth while to take space for an answer to 
such inquiries. Several writers have asked about the 
statement in Professor Briggs’s article on “The Messiah 
of the Gospels,” which is referred to in the following 
letter from a Massachusetts reader : 


Professor Briggs, in his article, ‘The Messiah of the Gos 
pels,” in your issue of June 2, says: “The priestly functions of 
the Messiah were not exercised during his earthly. ministry. 
The great high-priest, after the order of Melchizedek, had his 
functions to fulfillin the heayenly sanctuary after his ascension. 
The. predictions contained in the Messianie idegl of the holy 
priesthood found, po fulfillment durjng the earthly life of Jesus, 
but pojnt to his mediatorial rejgn.” Paul, in the seventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews, speaking of Jesus as the great high-priest after 
the order of Melehizedek, says: ‘ For such ahigh priest became 
us,... who needeth not daily ... io offer up sacrifice; ,. . for 
this he did once, when he offered up himself.” And in chapter 
10: “We are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all. And eyery priest standeth daily . . . offer- 
ing . . . sacrifices, which ean neyer take away sins: ‘but 
this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sina for ever, sat 
down on the right hand of God.” If Jesus, as the great high- 
priest, offered himself once for all, did he not do it during his 
earthly life and ministry on Calvary, and was it not the grandest 
crowning act of that life and ministry? The professor and the 
apostle do not appear to harmonize. If they are in agreement, 
and I am mistaken, it will be esteemed by me a favor to be set 
right in Notes on Open Letters, ~ 

Professor Briggs speaks of the earthly and human side 
of the ministry of Jesus. He says, and says truly, that 
Jesus did not assume “ priestly functions ” “ during his 
earthly ministry.” He did not claim to be a Jewish 
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Paul, on the other hand,—if Paul was the author 


" re Epistle to the Hebrews,—is speaking of the spir- 
iil priesthood of Jesus. There is no conflict at this 


int between the statements of “the professor and the 
. tle.’ The one here writes of human history; the 


other of heavenly philosophy. 








UNTO WISE EARS. 
BY HENRY W. AUSTIN. 


The secret of the vast and voiceful sea 
Blends and sublimes all noises near it heard, 
Chant of blind bard with scream of northern bird, 
Or spicy whisper of south wind set free 
From sleep in some Floridian orange-tree, 
Where the long noonlight seems to stay unstirred : 
Yet Ocean finds its dominant in one word ; 
One little word that o’er the breakers’ roar 
Leaps ever to a myriad lips, and brings 
Aserene rapture that forever clings: 
Yea, though wrecked hopes by hundreds heap the shore 
Of Life’s dark Ocean, yet forevermore 
Unto wise ears the small word, Love, shall be 
The secret of the vast and voiceful sea, 


Boston, Mass. 





LASSERRE AND HIS VERSION. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT, D,D., F.R.G.8., 
HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The interest created in England in M. Lasserre’s ver- 
sion of the four Gospels has called for the republication 
of my Contemporary article, accompanied by a transla- 
tion of Lasserre’s wonderful Preface.' 

The interest created in America in the same work 
appears, from The Sunday School Times, to call for a 
translation of the book itself. I do not think it would 
be wise to publish the work in English. The artistic is 
untranslatable, and the lively dramatic form would, I 
fear, sound harsh on American ears, Take, for instance, 
Mark 6 : 14-17: 

The renown of Jesus came to the ears of King Herod. His 
name was already celebrated. 

“He is John the Baptist,” cried the King. “ He is revived 
from among the dead! .. . It is on account of that that he works 
prodigies!” 

“He is Elias,’’ answered some. 

“He is a prophet,” responded others,—“ a prophet like to 
one of those of other days,” : 

Herod heard all these sayings, but he repeated incessantly : 

“He is John, whom I have decapitated!” ‘He is John in 
person, risen up from among the dead!” : 

Those acquainted with French can realize the anima- 
tion and force with which such a passage would be read 
bya Frenchman; but an American would scarcely, I 
fear, read the dialogue with profit. And, indeed, the 
best translation in English of Lasserre’s version would 
bear about the same relation to the original that the 
wrong side of velvet bears to the right side. I propose, 
however, to give your readers a sketch of M. Lasserre, 
whose history is as intensely interesting as his version. 
Thus far he is known in England and America as a 
French author who sprang suddenly into fame by a 
charming version of the four Gospels, which had the 
distinction of being honored by the infallible benedic- 
tion and infallible malediction of the same infallible 
pope within the space of twelve months and fifteen days. 

The complete name is Paul Joseph Henri de Mouzie- 
Lasserre, but the author is simply known as Henri 
Lasserre. He was born at Carlux, Dordogne, on Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1828, and he is therefore now a little over sixty 
years of age. 

The Lasserre family is descended from stock in Bur- 
gundy, a branch of which established itself at Perigord 
early in the fifteenth century. The successive members 
of the family seem to have been endowed with qualities 
of mind and heart that secured for them an abiding 
place in the affections of their neighbors. 

Henri’s father, after a brilliant career as an under- 
gtaduate, became a distinguished professor and physician 
in the college at the port of Toulon. 

His mother’s maiden name was Christine Regnaud. 
Bhe had been early left an orphan; but in the home of 
her guardian, the Count de Termes, she betame ac- 
quainted with the most distinguished persons at the close 
of the earlier empire, and during the early years of the 
Restoration. By her accomplishments and transparent 


simplicity she lent a charm to the brilliant society in 
which she moved. Like a sunbeam, shedding light 
around her, she moved unsullied among the social 
exigencies of her station. 

Dr. Lasserre found Christine Regnaud the sweet and 


—_— 


artless flower among her gorgeous surroundings, Their 
tastes were similar, their hearts were one, and in the 
year 1818 they were married. They resolved that they 
would devote themselves to helping others. He gave 
up his professorship at Toulon, and transplanted his 
young and happy wife to a little farm at Coux, on the 
banks of the Dordogne. 
Dr. Lasserre and his bride, on their retirement from 

the conspicuous positions which they were so well quali- 

fied to adorn, did not settle down into sentimental seclu- 

sion or luxurious indolence. They resolved that they 

would support themselves by the produce of their farm, 

and for thirty years they lived in frugal comfort by the 

result of their own industry. 

The famous physician of Toulon did not sink into a 

mere agriculturist, For thirty years he placed his 

healing. skill at the service of rich and poor in his neigh- 

borhood without other recompense than the consciousness 

of doing good. Whenever calamity darkened a home, Dr. 

Lasserre arrived, intent on beating back the darkness. 

The bruised and mangled, the fever-stricken and dying, 

looked up with trust and love into the face of the emi- 
nent physician who bent over them, and did his best to 
alleviate their pain. In his offices of mercy he was gen- 
erally accompanied by his high-born French wife, whose 
indefinable charm of manner, backed up by an inex- 
haustible grace of pity and a deliberate sweetness of 
mercy, won for her the respectful reverence and lasting 
devotion of all who came within the sphere of her 
influence. 

Living by their own practical industry, and supplying 
the daily bread of their rustic home by the labor of their 
own hands, they had hearts at leisure from themselves 
to soothe and sympathize. 

One who has a right to speak on the subject says: 
“This excellent couple have gone to their rest, but their 
memory is still as fresh as if it were only yesterday that 
they had been snatched from the love and veneration of 
their fellow-creatures. The people in whose society they 
lived and moved still recall with benedictions their deeds, 
their counsels, their words, still commemorate their 
innumerable benefits; and the youth of the land glory 
in being the descendants of those who were the objects 
of the tender, affectionate regard of the Lasserre family.” 

Henri Lasserre spent his childhood and youth in this 
home of loving deeds; and now, when his fame has gone 
forth beyond the horizon of France, he has retired to the 
green fields and rustic home by the banks of the Dor- 
dogne, consecrated by the lowly services of his ancestors. 

On the authority of the Paris correspondent of the 
ipGazette de Bruxelle, who professed familiar acquaintance- 


incorrectly as a colonel of artillery. He completed his 
law studies in 1851, and in the year of the coup d’état 
he was called to the bar in Paris. 

Ten years later, he was the brilliant and chivalrous 
champion of the cause of Poland. What Henri Lasserre 
did, he did with all his might; and he not only wrote 
with great force in favor of the down-trodden nation, but 
he undertook a mission to Rome, and was influential in 
inducing the pope to look with favor on the people 
struggling to be free. His views at the time are em- 
bodied in a book entitled “ La Pologne et la Catholicité.” 
He was for a time editor of the Réveil and Pays, but he 
ceased to edit the Pays when the imperial government 
ceased to act in harmony with his views. 

On his return from Rome he published “The Gospel 
According to Rénan,” a successful reply to the “ Vie de 
Jésus.” The little book ran through twenty-eight edi- 
tions in one year. About a dozen other books flowed 
from the same sparkling pen. 


to fail him. 


Chair,” etc., 1859; “ L’Aveugle et sa Campagne,” 1860; 


books must have cost the writer infinite pains, 


books written in picturesque and glowing style. 


most laborious and constant effort. 


ship of his widowed mother in the old home at Coux. 





4“The Power Behind the Pope.” London: Nisbet & Co. 


ship with Henri Lasserre, he has come to be spoken of 


In the year 1862, M. Lasserre felt with dismay that his 
sight, which had been remarkably good, was beginning 
During the two previous years he had 
brought out five important books: “L’Esprit et la 


“La Prusse et les Traités de Vienne,” 1860; “‘ La Pologne 
et la Catholicité,” 1861; ‘‘ Les Serpens,” 1861-62. These 
It pleases 
dull and slovenly writers to speak -with contempt of 
It is 
enough for them to say “ flowery,” ignorant as they are 
that such a style is only reached or maintained by the 
Under the incessant 
strain, M. Lasserre’s eyes gave way. It wasa sad blow 
to a man who had always a cause to serve to be obliged 
to stand aside with idle hands. He retired, by the advice 
of his oculists, from the arena in Paris to the companion- 


The intimate friendship of Henri Lasserre and Charles 
de Freycinet, the present French Minister of War, has 


liberties with facts. The paragraph now going the 
round of the papers, as to Freycinet’s leanings to Popery, 
owing to the healing of Lasserre’s eyes, is, in the words 
of Lasserre, “recounted with great inexactude.” 

The two students met at college when young, 7d a 
very happy friendship was formed. It was the meeting 
of David and Jonathan. 

“ First love, first friendship, equal terms.’’ 

They were inseparable companions, and they used to 
discuss the problems that perplex students “until the 
broad light of day caused their lamps to grow. pale.” 
Their friendship was enduring. Writing of that friend- 
ship in 1888, M. Lasserre declares: “ Neither differences 
of opinion, nor change of country, nor long voyages, 
nor long absence, nor marriage, nor any of the crises to 
which ordinary friendships succumb, could alter ours. 
He was a Protestant, and I was a Catholic. He had 
known me at college when I had lost my faith, and he had 
seen me regain my faith at the age of twenty. I was 
then a bachelor, and he was married. Like himself, his 
wife was a Protestant. A distinguished engineer and 
mathematician, he published volumes bristling with 
figures, while I was invincibly drawn towards religious 
and literary studies. But neither time, nor space, nor 
differences, nor opposition, could touch our friendship; 
and whether far apart, or in each other’s society, we were 
still the friends of other days.” 

From his country retreat, M. Lasserre wrote to his old 
friend by the hand of his secretary, M. de Freycinet 
was distressed on account of his friend’s failing sight, 
He had passed through Lourdes a few days previously, 
and had heard many local stories about miraculous heal- 
ing, and he replied as follows: 

“If I were a Catholic, believing as you do, and if I 
were ill, I should not hesitate to have recourse to Lourdes, 
If it be true that the sick are suddenly healed, you may 
hope to swell the number; if it is not true, what do you 
risk by making the attempt?” 

A short time after the receipt of this letter Freycinet 
and Lasserre met in Paris, Freycinet urged Lasserre to 
put the water of Lourdes to the test, and Freycinet’s 
sister, an ardent Catholic, joined her entreaties to those 
of her brother. The result was that Lasserre dictated 
and Freycinet wrote a letter to Mgr. Peyramale, of 
Lourdes, asking for a bottle of the water. I have a fac- 
simile of the letter before me. It is dated October 2, 
1862. The letter gives a simple account of Lasserre’s 
condition. It declares that he had consulted in vain 
the two most distinguished specialists in Paris, Messrs, 
Desmares and Giraud-Teulon. Lasserre signed the 
letter with difficulty. M. de Freycinet, as a man of 
scienge, and wishing the experiment to have fair play, 
urged Lasserre to put himself, by acts of devotion known 
to his church,in a condition favorable for the exercise of 
faith. M. Lasserre complied. The bottle of water duly 
arrived. Lasserre in great trepidation opened the bottle, 
applied the water to his eyes while praying most fervently 
to God; and he believes that his eyes became better from 
that hour. 

M. Lasserre tells the story with the simplicity of a 
child. He is an intensely earnest man. His eyes had 
been overworked, and he was taking rest, that best of 
all medicines for weary eyes. He was anxious that his 
eyes should be healed, not only on his own account, but 
that his dearest friend, Charles de Freycinet, should be so 
convinced by the miracle that he would become a true 
son of the Roman Catholic Church. Owing to his pre- 
vious simple life he had sound health, and his faith was 
of the kind that removes mountains. From the scien- 
tific point of view, all the conditions were favorable, 
Henri Lasserre was enjoying rest after exciting and 
strenuous labor. He had a sound constitution, inherited 
from his ancestors, and fortified by his early country 
life. His was a temperament of child-like enthusiasm, 
resting on invincible faith; and when he knelt by his 
bedside in his hotel, 95 Rue de Seine, his prayer went 
straight up to the merciful Father. 

Henri Lasserre has preserved for us the short earnest 
prayer that broke from his heart. The chief petitions 
are the following: “My God, Iam a miserable sinner, 
unworthy to lift up my voice to thee, or to touch an 
object that thou hast blessed. Let the greatness of my 
misery stir thy compassion. From the deep pit I raise 
my cries tothee. . . . Pardon me, O Lord, and heal me.” 

God never turns a deaf ear to such a prayer out of the 
depths. Such faith as Lasserre’s has in it the earnest of 
blessing. 

God hears the cry of distress when guided by simple 
faith; and he blesses the simple means that we see—the 
clay and the spittle—as well as the subtle influences that 
lie beyond ourken. And what Protestant will refuse to 





passed into history, but the history has taken many 


thank God for restoring the sight of Henri Lasserre, by 
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whatever means, and under whatever circumstances? 
—especially as that restored sight has been dedicated to 
the translation of the fourfold gospel story, which has 
been read by a hundred thousand of his countrymen, 
and which will, we may trust, open the hearts of thou- 
sands to accept the love of God in Jesus Christ. 

M. Lasserre is now a suppliant before a very different 
tribunal, As a devoted son of the Church he bowed to 
the official decree, and his publisher ceased to sell the 
book; but M. Lasserre has never acquiesced in the con- 
demnation of his book. On the contrary he looks on the 
décree as a temporary tomb, from which his version of 
the Gospels will emerge to everlasting life. 

With that view he is now endeavoring, “ by the arms 
of light,” to have the decree set aside. For that purpose 
he is about to undertake a journey to Rome, It is an 
unnatural sight to see such a man as Henri Lasserre 
pleading before the men of the Vatican for permission 
to give to his French countrymen the words of Jesus 
Christ which they are most anxious to hear. 

I do not think M. Lasserre will succeed with this 
earthly tribunal. It is about as much as the infallibility 
can stand to have blessed and cursed the same thing 
within the space of thirteen months. The question has 
been discussed by the entire English press. The Con- 
temporary article has been translated into Italian, and 
even “United Ireland” has pointed its article on the 
worthlessness of Vatican decrees by the story of Lasserre. 

No doubt the kindly old gentleman who lives in the 
Vatican was charmed with the Gospels as he read Luas- 
serre’s version, and his benediction was, as it professed 
to be, from the bottom of his heart; but that kind-hearted 
old gentleman stands in an awfully false position as the 
infallible Pope, and as such will be bound to act in the 
interests of the Church of Rome. Unfortunately, in 
the eyes of those who contro} the Pope, the interests of 
the Church of Rome are not likely to be served by a 
popular version of the four Gospels. 

Henri Lasserre is a strong, fearless, resolute man, He 
is fully alive to the tremendous responsibility laid at his 
door. He knows that the eyes of the civilized world are 
tpon him, and that many in England and America are 
praying that he may be sustained in his arduous con- 
flict, He may get no encouragement in Rome. If so, 
what then? 

London, England. 





PRAYER TO THE TRIUNE GOD. 
BY J.T. L. PRESTON, 


Supplicatory prayer, as distinguished from adoration 
and from thanksgiving, naturally directs itself» more 
apecially and individually to one or the other of the 
three persons of the Godhead, according to our con- 
ception, based upon Scripture, of the characteristic office 
of each respectively. When we are oppressed by a sense 
of our need of forgiveness, we say with David: “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkind- 
ness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions.” When we feel our utter 
inability te make any satisfaction for our sins, we turn 
to Him who is the propitiation for our sins; and when 
we mourn over our heart defilement, we entreat the Holy 
Spirit, and pray, “Oreate in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 

Apart from these special occasions there is, perhaps, 
according to the individuality and religious experience 
of different Christians, a tendency to address prayer most 
frequently to one rather than to another of the persons 
oftheGodhead. While we accept the undivided equality 
of each, the inclusive term God, represents to our mind 
the concept ofthe Futher. Hence every prayer of general 
invocation begins with “QO God!” And so, I suppose, in 
private devotion, the thought of God the Father is first 
present to the mind; hardly can it be otherwise. He is 
our maker, our preserver, and benefactor. In him we 
live, and move, and have our being. He is the God of 
creation, the God of providence, and the author of re- 
demption. All things proclaim him: the heavens, the 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is. As soon as we 
kneel in prayer, and endeavor to raise ourselves, for the 
morent, out of our merely human sphere, God the 
Father comes into our thought. But he is altogether 
divine; and pure divinity is absolute infinity, and in- 
finity is instantly and utterly incomprehensible by human 
intelligence. And as we come into his presence, and 
the more we realize it, the more are we crushed by a 
sense of our insignificance. He is so far off; we adore, 
we submit, we give thanks, but hardly dare to present to 
him our petty needs, hardly to ask for our daily bread. 
The Scriptures are full of gracious words to encourage 
us, and meme more gracious and tender than “ Like as a 





father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fearhim. For he knoweth our frame; he remember- 
eth that we are dust.” Yes, he remembereth that we 
are dust, and is infinitely condescending, as well as in- 
finitely great, And we, too, remember that we are dust, 
and our faith is often too weak to raise itself up to meet 
his infinite condescension. 

But we can come in supplication to the Saviour in a 
different attitude. He is the Son of God, and possesses 
full divinity; but he also is the Son of man, and by in- 
carnation is partaker of our nature. As divine, we adore 
him—as incarnate, we draw near to him, He is not our 
Father, but our Brother. He takes us in his arms, he 
stretches out his hand to us, he bears us in his bosom, 
He says, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And his latest legacy 
is, “Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 
He knows what human suffering is, and what we need 
for rest and for peace, not only by divine omniscienee, 
but also by the sympathy of an experience like to that 
of every man, and, at the same time, an experience which 
no living man has ever had, but which every mortal man 
must have, the experience of death. 

But the Saviour is no longer with us in person on 
earth, He has gone to his Father, and our Father in 
heaven, where he ever liveth and abideth to intercede 
for us. He has finished the work of redemption, and 
has assumed the office of mediator. 

But the Godhead has not departed from earth. The 
Holy Spirit abides with us. He is not far off, but near 
to every one of us,—and oh, hownear! Round aboutus, 
in us, nearer than our breath, near as our life, infinitely 
near tous! He waits not for the words of prayer, every 
aspiration of holy desire touches him, and every sinful 
emotion meets his check. How condescending to our 
weakness, how patient with our waywardness, how sensi- 
tive, how easily grieved, how readily appeased, how hard 
to be quenched! Is the Father our creator, and Christ 
our saviour? The Spirit is our regenerator. Did the 
Father originate and Christ accomplish redemption? 
The Spirit applies it to us! Do weadore the Father, and 
trust in Christ? We experience the Holy Spirit, while 
we love the triune God, 

Now, by conversation with Christians on the subject of 
prayer, I think it will be found that some are conscious 
of a more immediate, direct, and frequent tendency to 
address in prayer, the Father, some the Son, and still 
others the Holy Spirit, and that they are troubled 
respectively, lest they are making thereby an unhallowed 
distinction between the persons of the Trinity. “ Let 
not your heart be troubled; believe in God, believe also 
in me” (Rev. Ver., note). Our God is one God. We 
cannot worship the one God truly without at the same 
time worshiping each person of the Godhead; and we 
cannot truly pray to one person of the Trinity without 
worshiping the one God. 

Lexington, Va. 





THE TEACHING OF BIBLE HISTORY. 
BY JANE SEWALL. 


The word “history,” in connection with the Bible, I 
understand: just as I would understand the word else- 
where. Primarily it refers to the Israelites, and to other 
nations only as they touched them. In it, too, I would 
include biblical geography, and, so far as practicable, 
chronology. 

If the thing were already done satisfactorily, the sub- 
ject would call for no discussion; but, alike to thoughtful 
teachers and scholars, some defect is apparent: in. our 
method of teaching Bible history. Otherwise it would 
be impossible for persons who have been in .Sunday- 
school from childhood to mature years to be- entirely 
unable to pass a successful examination in Bible history 
conducted as would be an examination in any other 
branch of knowledge. Littié children in Christian 
homes and in Sunday~-schools are taught the Bible 
stories. Joseph and his coat of many colors, Moses 
floating in the ark of bulrushes, Daniel in the lions’ den, 
are familiar pictures to their imagination. But the steps 
that led through Joseph’s captivity to the slavery of a 
whole nation; whether the Hebrew lawgiver led the 
Israelites east, west, north, or south in the exodus; how, 
ot why, Daniel chanced to be in the Medo-Persian court, 
—many even of our older scholars would failtotell. Ask 
the average Sunday-school scholar under what forms of 
government the Jewish nation existed from the exodus 
until the time of Christ, and can he answer? Or, turn- 
ing te the New Testament, ask how many were the 
geographical divisions of Palestine, or how arose the 
province of the Samaritans, and will not the response be 
equally feeble? 





———= 

Various causes have contributed to this state , 
things, Oonspicuous among them is the prevalent idea, j 
Sunday-school and outside of it, that since the Bible iy 
in everybody’s hands, and is read in everyhody’s hear. 
ing, people know much aboutit, This is far trog at 
the doctrinal part of the Bible than of the historica} part, 
Multitudes of texts are familiar, but not the Bible as 4 
whole, When teachers and scholars alike are convincg 
that they have yet much to learn, a long step in advancy 
toward learning it is gained. 

Again, history in the Bible is'not told as it is in any 
other book, The Bible is frimarily something othe 
than a history. For the many purposes it was intended i, 
fulfill, the Gospel, as told by the four evangelists, is pu 
in the best possible form, But only patient study ang 
much comparing of the different evangelists can give ong 
such a consecutive view of the outward events of Christ, 
life as one gains, for instance, of Lincoln in reading 4 
Life of Lincoln. It is a great help to us to read such 
books as Geikie’s or Abbott’s Life of Christ. And what 
these men have by patient study done for us, we must 
do for our scholars. We must pick out the Bible his. 
tory, and put it together in a vivid, picturesque and co. 
herent way, that our scholars may be able to learn it, 

Stress is so often laid upon the necessity of piety in 
the teacher and of direct labor to bring the scholar to 
the knowledge and love of Christ, that this secondary 
knowledge is lost sight of. Far be it from me to dimin. 
ish aught from the necessity of Christ-like living and 
labor in our Sunday-school teachers. Of him, as much 
as of the pastor, should it be true that 

“ Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 
He taughte, but first he folwede it himselve.” 


But we are to teach the whole Bible, not simply the part 
that tells that Christ lived and died to save men. We 
are, if possible, to make intelligent Bible students of our 
scholars, 

So much for some of the reasons why our teaching of 
Bible history is defective. Ss 

But when we come to the question of how we are to 
remedy it, we are met by innumerable difficulties. We 
have at most but one short hour a week against the 
twenty-five or thirty of the day-school; and where the 
scholar in our common school is in a manner compelled 
to study his lesson, the Sunday-school scholar does as he 
chooses about it, frequently choosing not to look at it 
antil he isin the class. One or two suggestions, how- 
ever, have occurred to me as possible aids in the solution 
of the question. Pap oh Ped 

And, first, the teacher must be rooted and grounded 
in Bible history himself, The general outline of Jewish 
history from the call of Abraham through the theocracy, 
the Judges, to the culmination of the glory of the king- 
dom under David and Solomon; the gradual decadence 
of the divided kingdom, the captivity of Israel under 
Assyria, and that of Judah under Babylon, the beginnings 
of the Samaritan peoples, the return of the remnant to 
Judea, and the fact that the Christian era dawned upon 
Palestine in the position of an insignificant Roman 
province, must be to him the very A B O of knowledge, 
a framework into which fit all the facts that he learns 
week by week in his daily Bible study. Such Bible 
knowledge does not demand the study of a lifetime, It 
does call for at least ten or fifteen minutes’ study each 
day; and unless a person can and will do that, I question 
his right to be a Sabbath-school teacher. 

Some one has said of certain facts: “You will not 
know them until you have learned them and forgotten 
them three times.” Our scholars need constant review. 
The quarterly review is by no means enough. A few 
minutes qught to be taken each Sunday to ask questions 


on last Sunday’s lesson, and to link the old and new les- 


sons together; and not only that, but try each Sabbath 
to have given, by the class, the bare outlines of several 
previous lessons. It is the principle of knowledge every* 
where,—learn again and again and again; and we, as 
teachers, must tell and question over and over and over. 
I know of no other method of fixing Bible history in the 
child’s mind than that adopted in our day-school—re- 
view, review, review. , 

In one of our common schools I saw recently a method 
successfully used that might be used to advantage in our 
Sunday-schools. Each day the teacher wrote upon the 
blackboard one or more facts which the scholars learned. 
The next day they were erased, and succeeded by others. 
Each day the scholars were questioned on the. facts of 
the previous day, and at the end of the term they were 
in possession of a large amount of valuable information. 
Now, in the Sunday-school, where there is a blackboard, 
the superintendent might deal in the same way with 
Bible facts. For instance, we might write down these 
facta of biblical geography: The land of Canaan is at 
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extremity of the Mediterranean Sea. It is 

ee eee as the State of New Hampshire. Its 

: river is the Jordan, which flowssouth, Its largest 

city is Jerusalem, situated in the southern part of the 


country,—and soon, Let thescholars read this in con- 
cert from the poard, and, after it is erased, repeat it. 
Question them on it the next Sunday, and the next, and 
go on, adding each Sunday two or three facts of impor- 
tance. Or, if there is no board in the school-room, the 
teacher might do the same for his class with small slips 
of paper. If faithfully followed, this would lead to a 
sensible increase in our knowledge of Bible history. 

Finally: All history is religious if we will but look at 
it so, but peculiarly is this true of the history of the 
Jews. From the call of Abraham, nearly two thousand 
years before Christ, to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
seventy years after, it is all God in history. We can 
hardly teach our children these facts without, at the same 
time, pointing out to them the great underlying fact of 
the purposes of God in them. Even so mundane a thing 
as geography becomes religious as we speak of the Sea 
of Galilee, beside whose waters our Saviour walked; or 
of the city outside whose walls is the hill that must be 
forever sacred, And words about the earthly Jerusalem 
lead naturally to words and thoughts of “the holy city, 
the New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven.” No, we are not weakening, but strengthening, 
our distinctively religious work for our scholars, when 
we are working to give them accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of Bible history. 

York Village, Maine. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S NEED 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY THE REV. J. A. SKINNER. 


Our Saviour promised to send the Holy Spirit to teach 
his disciples all things (John 14 : 26), to guide them into 
all truth (John 16:13). He gave the promise because 
he knew they could not do without that teaching and 
guidance. The same need of the Holy Spirit’s help 
exists to-day as when Jesus spoke to his first disciples. 
No one can now know the truth as it is in Christ with- 
out the teaching of the Comforter whom Jesus promised. 
Men now can no more walk in the way of life without 
the Holy Spirit, than could Peter, James, and John, 

1. The Sunday-school teacher needs the Holy Spirit 
ss his own personal teacher and guide. He is himself 
to be taught before he can teach others. He is himself 
to walk in Christ’s footsteps before he can guide others’ 
feet in the paths of peace. No one, however wise or4 
learned, can teach another what he himself does not 
know. A guide, to be of use, must understand the path 
in which he seeks to lead others. No knowledge gained 
in schools and colleges can make a man wise unto salva- 
tion; he must “have an unction from the Holy One” 
(1 John 2: 20). In this work for his own soul he is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the Holy Spirit. No other power 
in the universe can do for him what the one appointed by 
the Master can do. All the beauty, grace, and vigor of a 
pure and holy life come from the teaching and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in the teacher’s own soul. Without 
the Holy Spirit there can be no true Christian power, 
no real Christian inspiration, We are taught to covet 
earnestly the best gifts (1 Cor. 12:31). Surely no gifts 
can be better for the Sunday-school teacher than those 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit (Gal. 5 : 22, 28). 

It must be understood, however, that the teacher has 
the same need of constant study of the lesson. as if no 
Holy Spirit was promised to instruct and lead him. He 
must be as diligent in preparation, as thorough in re- 
search, as faithful in application, as if the result of his 
work depended upon himself alone. The Holy Spirit 
will ennoble and sanctify all the teacher’s work for Christ, 

"if he will only be “led by the spirit of God” (Rom. 8; 14); 
but he will give no premiums to indolence and carelessness. 
The teacher will be taught and guided only as he studies 
and works and prays. But beyond all merely human 
efforts the Sunday-school teacher may put forth to know 
the Bible, and to walk in its precepts, the Holy Spirit is 
able to give what is better and more precious still. He 
will reveal Christ unto him, and change him into Christ’s 
likeness (2 Cor. 8: 18). This is the one thing the teacher 
needs above all else. Only as Christ’s likeness is formed 
in his own heart and life can he truly work for the Mas- 
ter. Only as the precepts and leading of the Holy Spirit 
enable him to follow in His steps who did no sin (1 Pet. 
2: 21-23) can the Sunday-school teacher’s path be illu- 
mined by the Sun of Righteousness, and grow brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day. 

2. The Sunday-school teacher needs the Holy Spirit 


Paul planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase 
(1 Cor. 8 : 6), is a lesson as old as the Christian Church. 
The teacher can rest his heart on the promises of divine 
love. If his work has been done through the teaching 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit,—and no work in the 
Sunday-school ought to be attempted through any other, 
—then all the teacher can do is to pray God to make the 
work effectual in the souls of the pupils. The farmer 
faithfully prepares his ground, and sows his seed. He 
cannot bring one shower of rain, nor give one day’s sun- 
shine, to the fields on which he has spent so much toil. 
He must leave the rest with God, and pray him to give 
both rain and sunshine to the seed buried in the earth. 
The teacher must do the same, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE WEDDING OF THE MOON. 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


Who’s heard of the wedding of the Moon? 
The tale is worth a passing rhyme. 

Old Vulcan played the loud bassoon, 
And all the dancing stars kept time, 


The bride, she wore a misty veil, 
But beautifully shone her eyes. 

The groom, they say, looked somewhat pale, 
Yet filled the air with happy sighs. 


They had a motley company,— 

The Water-Carrier, Scorpion, Bull; 
The Archer, Lion, Gemini :— 

In fact, of guests the sky was full. 


Smiled Cassiopeia from her chair ; 
Orion gave the bride his blessing ; 

But Berenice of the shining hair— 
I’m told her envy was distressing. 


The Great and Little Bear danced well, 
Like a merry mother and her cub; 
And just for once—’tis strange to tell— 

Big Hercules gave up his club, 


The groom? Why, who else but the Sun? 
He like a bridegroom, you have heard, 
Comes forth, rejoiced his race to run; 
And the Moon took him at his word. 


The wedding done, the bridegroom straight 
Set out upon his bright career; 

And—oh, dear me, how sad a fate !— 
They have not met for many a year. 


But still, wherever he may roam, 
He hopes to see his dear wife soon. 
Poor, splendid Sun! he has no home 
Until once more he joins the Moon, 
New London, Conn. 
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JERRY’S PROMISE. 
BY MARIE JAMES. 


Joe and Jerry went trudging along the busy streets in 
the hot afternoon sunshine, each with a large package to 
deliver,—two little errand-boys, with round and, just 
now, very flushed faces, whose sturdy little legs and arms 
were as yet their main stock in trade. 

Passers-by jostled them, drivers of all kinds of vehicles 
seemed determined to drive over them; a large man, who 
must have been near-sighted, knocked the bundle from 
Jerry’s arms, and sent it flying under the hurrying feet 
of the crowd of pedestrians, never stopping to say, “ Par- 
don me!” Nothing but. the jolly broad-faced July sun 
seemed to take any notice of the little fellows, and his 
attentions were far from desirable. 

There come times in the history of a small boy when 
his large stock of self-sufficiency and good-natured 
superiority to circumstances is quite overdrawn, and such 


feet were very tired, and the end of their journey seemed 
almost unattainable. 


sank down on a flight of broad stone steps with a long- 
drawn sigh; and Joe was glad to follow his example. 


‘ages ; it’s too hard work.” 


delivery wagons, but then no one thinks so.” 


that’s harder work than this.” 





to make his work effective in the hearts of his pupils. 


a time had come to Joe and Jerry now. Their willing 


Finally, when Jerry, in turning 
to look after a team of prancing horses, stumbled over a 
large dog that was stretched at full length in a quiet side 
street, and dropped his bundle for the second time, he 


“Tsay,” began Jerry, ‘‘ when I’m a man, I’ll have a 
delivery wagon, and not send a boy around with pack- 


“ Yes, I know it’s hard work,” said Joe, dolefully ; 
“but it’s about all we boys can do, you know, and one 
has to earn money these days. Of course, we could drive 


“We might be cash-boys,” suggested Jerry, “but 


corner near them,—a one-horse car, with no conductor, 
—and saying, “ That car’s going out my way; I’m going 
to steal a ride!”- snatched up his bundle, and was off 
before Jerry could speak. 

Deserted in this unceremonious manner, Jerry sat for 
a moment longer on the steps, then, taking up his load 
again, walked slowly on, thinking, “I wish mother had 
not made me promise never to steal anything; I would 
have a ride, too, then.” 

The sun was warmer than ever, and it was lonely 
without Joe. He tried to whistle, but his lips seemed 
to be as tired as was the rest of his body ; and this diver- 
sion was a failure. 

‘TI don’t suppose it’s really stealing just to stand on 
the platform of a car, or sit on the step,—not the kind of 
stealing mother meant,” he said to himself. “It can’t 
harm any one, as I see.” 

“ But, Jerry,” whispered conscience, “ you know it is 
stealing, and you promised your dead mother.” 

“T don’t think she thought of horse-cars,” insisted 
Jerry; “and some day, when I have five cents to spare, 
I can give it to the driver, and that will make it all right. 
Of course, I would pay some time.” 

Now, at this point of the discussion, a street-car going 
in the direction where Jerry’s package belonged, came 
slowly up the street, with the driver almost nodding on 
his box; for the busy part of town had been left behind, 
and there were few passengers now. 

It was a temptation, and, without further thought, Jerry 
walked over and sat down on the car-step. The driver 
did not notice him, nor the two or three people inside 
the car. The horse began to trot presently, and the brisk 
motion made a little breeze, This was certainly much 
easier than walking, and, altcgether, he would have quite 
enjoyed it but for a Bible verse his mother had taught 
him not long before God had taken her to heaven. He 
had not thought of the verse for months, but it came 
fresh to his memory now: “ He that is faithful in that 
which is least, is faithful also in much.” 

He tried in vain to think of something else. Over and 
over in his mind the words repeated themselves; “‘He 
that is faithful in that which is least.” 

They were passing a cross-street now, and a team of 
frightened runaway horses, attached to a heavy truck, 
came dashing madly down it, one wheel of the surging 
truck striking the rear platform of the car—and Jerry. 

When he opened his eyes again, he was lying on a 
clean white cot at the hospital, amid a strange stillness, 
and was utterly bewildered until he found himself 
mechanically repeating those words again: “ Faithful 
in that which is least.” Then the horse-car, and the 
heat, and the runaway team, came back vividly to his 
memory, and he vaguely realized what had happened. 
He had been insensible for some hours, and his leg was 
broken, the doctor told him; but he would soon be all 
right again. There was little to do in the long days that 
followed, but think, and be patient; and Jerry’s mind was 
busy while his body lay quietly, growing whole again. 

He sent for Joe to come to him, when he was able, 
and told him all about it. 

“You see, Joe,” he said, “I was breaking my promise 
when I got on that car, and I knew it; I guess that’s 
why I was hurt. Did any one ever tell you that it’s 
wicked to steal things, Joe?” 

“No!” said Joe, “not that I remember. I know the 
police lock you up if you really steal,—anything big, you 
know ;- but I always steal a ride on a car when I can.” 

“Well, Joe, don’t any more,” said the little fellow on 
the cot. “Mother said stealing is stealing, no matter 
how little you take; and I’ll never break my promise to 
her again. And say, Joe, will you promise your mother 
the same thing? It helps you to promise some one.” 

“My mother don’t care if I steal rides,” said Joe. 
“She laughs when I tell her of it,” 

“Perhaps no one ever told her that verse about being 
faithful in the least,—and that means stealing rides, Joe, 
I’m sure it does! Won’t you promise me, then? I wish 
you would!” And Joe promised. 

The first use Jerry made of his leg, when it was well 
again, was to go with Joe to the driver of the very car 
he had stolen a ride on, and give him five cents to put 
in the box, in pay for that disastrous ride, which, after 
all, had proved a blessing to him, and to Joe as well. 

The driver was astonished enough; but he put the 
money in the box, and after the boys were gone, did 
some profitable thinking, which resulted in the raising 
of his standard of honesty not a little. 

As for Joe and Jerry, they kept their promises, and 
are brave, honest young men to-day, who can be trusted 
fully, for they have learned to be “faithful in that 
which is least.” 





Just here Joe caught sight of a street-car turning the 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


1, July 1.—God’s Covenant with Israel 





2. July §.—The Golden Calf. 





(Third Quarter, 1888.] 
Exod. % : 1-12 
Exod, 92 : 15-26 
ised Exod. 38 : 12-28 


& July 16—<God's Presence Pr 





4, July 22.—Free Gifts for the Tabernacle..Exod. 85: 20-29 


6. July %+The Tabernacle 


Exod, # : 1-16 





6. August 5.—The Burnt Offering. 


Leyv.1:14 





7. August 12—The Day of At 


nt Lev, 16 :1-16 





8. August 19.—The Feast of Tabernacles. 


Lev. 23 : 38-44 





9, Atigtst %.—The Pillar of Clond and of Fire.................. Nuit. 9 : 15-28 
0, Beptember 2.—The Spies Sent into Camas .ncsncccncen VOM, 13 ; 17-88 


11, September 9.—The Unbelief of the People....,........0« 
12. September 16.—The Smitten Rock 


Num, 14 : 1-10 
Num. 20 : 1-13 





18. September 23.— Death and Burial of MOB@S. ...6..0...4.ce0seos- Deut, #4 11-12 
14, Beptember 40.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Deut, 21 : 18-21 ; or, 
Missionary Lesson, 1 Thess. 1 : 1-10, 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 22, 1888. 
TiTtLeE: FREE GIFTS FOR THE TABERNACLE. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Exod. 35 : 20-29,: Memory verses, 21, 22.) 


OOMMON VERSION, 


20 J And all the congregation 
of the children of Is’ra-el de- 
parted from the presence of 
M&ses, 

21 And they came, every one 
whose heart stirred him up, and 
every one whom his spirit made 
willing, and they brought the 
Loxn’s offeritig to the work of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, 
and for all his service, and for the 
holy garments. 

22 And they came, both men 
and women, as many as were 
willing hearted, and brought 
bracelets, and earrings, and rings, 
and tablets, all jewels of gold: 
and every man that offered, o/- 
Jered an offering of gold unto the 
Lorp. 

2 And every man, with whom 
was found blue, and purple, and 
acariet, and fine linen, and goats’ 
hair, and red skins of rams, and 
badgers’ skins, brought them. 

24 Every one that did offer an 
offering of silver and brass brought 
the Lorp’s offering: and every 
man, with whom was found shit- 
tim wood for any work of the 
service, brought i, 

25 And all the women that were 
wise hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, both of blue, and 
of purple, and of scarlet, and of 
fine linen. 

26 And all the women whose 
heart stirred them up in wisdom 
spun goats’ hair, 

27 And the rulers brought onyx 
stones, and stones to be set, for 
the ephod, and forthe breastplate; 

28 And spice, and oil for the 
light, and for the anointing oil, 
‘and for the sweet incense. 

29 The children of Is’ra-el 
brought a willing offering unto 
the LorD, every man and woman, 
whose heart made them willing 
to bring for all manner of work, 
which the Lord had commanded 
to be made by the hand of M6’ses. 








REVISED VERSION. 


20 And all the congregation of 
the children of Israel departed 
from the presence of Moses. 

21 And they came, every one 
whose heart stirred him up, 
and every one whom his spirit 
made willing, and brought the 
Lorp’s offering, for the work 
of the tent of meeting, and for 
all the service thereof, and for 

22 the holy garments, And they 
came, both men and women, 
as many as were willing 
hearted, and brought brooches, 
and earrings, and signet-rings, 
and tarmlets, all jewels of gold; 
even every man that offered 
an offering of gold unto the 

23 Lorp, And every man, with 
whom was found blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine 
linen, and goats’ Jair, and 
rams’ skins dyed red, and seal- 

2 skins, brought them, Every 
one that did offer an offering 
of silver and brass brought the 
Lorp’s offering: and every 
man, with whom was found 
acacia wood for any work of 

% the service, brought ft. And 
all the women that were wise 
hearted did spin with their 
hands, and brought that which 
they had spun, the blue, and 
the purple, the scarlet, and the 

26 fine linen, And all the women 
whose heart stirred them up 
in wisdom spun the goats’ hair. 

27 And the rulers brought the 
S onyx stones, and the stones 
to be set, for the ephod, and 

28 for the breastplate; and the 
spice, and the oil; for the light, 
and for the anointing oil, and 

29 for the sweet incense, The 
children of Israel brought a 
freewill offering untothe Lorp; 
every man and woman, whose 
heart made them willing to 
bring for all the work, which 
the Lorp had commanded to 
be made by the hand of Moses, 


Or, nose-rings 2% Or, necklaces * Or, beryt 
the American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “ the 


Lorp” in verses 21, 22, 24, 29 (twice). 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: God’s Covenant Relations with Israel. 
Gotpren Text FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 


wery courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee: turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thou goest,—Josh, 1 : 7. 


Lxsson Toric: Covenant Relations Honored. 


1. By Willing Hearts, vs. 20, 21, 29. 
Lasson OvuTiie: { 2. By Costly Offerings, vs. 22-24, 27, 28. 

3. By Skilled Service, vs. 26, 26. 
Gotprn Text: God loveth a cheerful giver.—2 Cor. 9: 7. 


Darry Home Reapines: 


M.—Exod. 35 : 20-29. Covenant relations honored. 
T.—Exod. 84 : 29-36. A messenger of the covenant. 
W.—Exod. 85 : 1-19. A tabernacle to be built. 
T.—Exod. 85 : 30-85; 36:1-7. The tabernacle begun. 
F.—1 Chron. 29 : 1-9. Offerings for the temple, 

$.—1 Chron. 29 : 10-25. Joy in generosity, 

$.—2 Cor, 9 :1-15. Cheerful giving. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, HONORED BY WILLING HEARTS. 
1. Command: 
The work, which the Lord had commanded (29). 
Moreover thou shalt make the tabernacle (Exod. 26 : 1). 
oS og the Lord hath commanded ; the tabernacle (Exod. 


the Lord commanded Moses, so did they (Exod. 39 : 32) 





Thus “s Moses: according to all that the Lord commanded (Exod. 


Hy Willingness; 
They came, ... made willing (21). 
be 4 man whose heart maketh him willing ye shall take (Exod. 


2). 
Whosoever is of a sing bee , let him brin fas0d, 35 : 5). 
The Gen nee ey (one y offered willingly (1 Chron. 29 : 9). 
th a Gheerful giver a Cor. 9 : 7). 
Ut. Unanimity ; 


a.” children ef Israel brought ;... every man and woman 
peegte bas 6 Sine to Weem CNA. 6). 
These Dal with one accord contin yes (Aces 1:14) 
of the sarhe mind (Rom. 12 10). 
Lew one soul striving for the fait (Phil. 1 : 27). 
1, “* Ey me whose heart stirred him , OP. ” (1) The unstirred 
life ; ( 6 stitring heart; (3) The sti life. 
a * Every one... ‘nae ) tthe Lord’ s offering,” (i) Willing givers ; 
a» Chest tee gifts; (3) —— aims; (4) Stu a —— ts. 


the ten rvice, ° i efns. 
ments.” (1) Large sscondilan: (2) Broad ames @) yee 


II, HONORED BY COSTLY OFFERINGS, 
1. Adornments : 


Fi. & « «+ brought brooches, and earrings, ... all jewels of 

gold (22). 

Ask, .. . jewels of silver, and Jewels of gold (Exod. 8 : 22). 

They’ asked of the Egyptians ewels of silver (Exod. 12 : 35). 

The —-- oblation,... jewels of gold, .. . earrings, and. armlets 
um. 


a + ag an precious stones were found gayethem (1 Chron. 


Il. Necessities: 
Silver and bras#, ... acacta wood for the work a 


Ye shall take s hy + wy gold, and silver, and brasa,... and acacia 
wood (Exod 


Let him ~ tpg ab "gold, and silver, and brass * spe, $5 : 5). 
I f Chron prepared . . gold, . +. silver,,.. brass,,..iron,. 
ron 


Honour the 5 AP with thy substance (Prov. 3 : 9). 
ll Supplies: 


The spice, and the oil ; for the light,... and for the sweet 
incense (28). 
Ye shall take of them ;... oil -~ me ody, hig spices (Exod. 25 : 3-6). 
Let him bring;... oil,... and sly 
They brought in... the dedicate his fa faithfully 2 me $1:12). 
Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse (Mal. 3 
L “They came, both men and women, .,. and ican brooches, 
and earrings.”’ Israel’s peer (i) Spontaneous (2) Uni- 
versal; (3) elf-denying ; (4) God-hono: fs Sonkstevering. 
2. “For any work of cé.” (1) Variety work; (2) U 
in service ; (3) Equality in obligat: 
8. ‘* For the ‘light, and for the anointing ve and for the sweet 


incense.”’ (1) An exwring sanctuary ; (2) A prescribed service ; 
(8) An essential supply. 


III, HONORED BY SKILLED SERVICE.. 
I. Wise Hearts : 
Women that were wise hearted (25). 


Wise hearted, whom I have filled with the — ag 28 : 8). 
In whose heart bye Lord had put wisdom (Exod. 2). 
* I have given thee a wise and an satseending heart (1 Kings 


The wise in heart shall be called prudent (Prov. 16 : 21). 
ll. Active Hands; 
The women ... did spin with their hands (25). 
wets of his hands wrought, . .. the other held his weapon (Neh. 


She. ) . worketh willingly with her hands (Prov. 31 : 13). 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, oo it Pw thy. might (Eccl. 9:10). 
We toil, working with our own han 

lll. Valuable Results ; 


They had spun, the blue, and the purple,...and the fine 
linen (25). 


Thus was finished all the work of the tahecpaale | Exod. 39 : 82). 
Through wisdom is an a builded \ “ sapedlngs 

His hands shall also finis fs (Zee Zech. 4 : 9). 

As a wise master-builder r laid a onietion (1 Cor. 3 : 10). 


1, ‘The women that were wise hearted did spin, ... and brought.”” 
Woman's work; (1) —— in wisdom ; (2) Accomplished by 
effort ; (3) Dedicated to God. 

2 “The blue, and the 


.. wood 


yle, the scarlet, and the fine linen.” 

(1) Varied needs for the same tabernacle; (2) Varied efforts. by 
the same workers; (3) Varied results for the same God. 

8. “Whose heart stitred them up in wisdom.” (1) The stirring 
power—the heart ; (2) The stirred oles keane’ (3) The 2 
of stirring—wisdom,—Stirred (1) heart ; (2) In w 
(8) For good, 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 


Pleases God (2 Cor. 9:7; Heb. 18 : 16) 

God remembers (Heb. 6 : 10). 

Christ set the example (2 Cor. 8 : 9). 

Characterizes saints (Psa. 112: 9; Isa. 82 : 8) 

Profitless without love (1 Cor. 18 : 8). 

Stimulates others (2 Cor. 9 : 2). 

Labor to exercise it (Acts 20 : 35 ; Eph. 4 : 28). 

Blessed those who exercise it (Psa. 41:1; Prov. 22 : 9). 
Encouraged by promises (Prov. 11 : 25; Eecl. 11:1, 2; Isa. 58 : 10). 
Encouraged by exhortations (Luke 3:11; 11:41; 1 Tim. 6317, 18). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The day after the manifestation of the Lord, recounted in 
the last lesson, Moses went to the top of the mount, taking 
with him two new tables of stone (Exod. 34:1-4.) The 
Lord proclaims to him again his own mercy and justice (vs. 
5-7), to which Moses responds with a new appeal for the 
divine presence with his people (vs. 8, 9). The answer is a 
renewed statement of the covenant relation, with various prom- 
ises, threatenings, and precepts, all designed to emphasize the 
peculiar relation of the people to their God (vs. 10-27). 

The second stay upon the mount was of the same length as 
the first (v. 28). On the return to the camp, the face of Moses 
was seen to reflect the divine glory, causing fear to the beholders 


(vs. 29, 30). Verses 31-35 tell how Moses veiled his face, the |- 


Revised Version (in v. 33) agreeing with the Septuagint and 
with Paul (2 Cor. 3) in showing that the veil was put on 
after, not during, the talking with the people. This indicates 
that the purpose was not to prevent them from seeing the 
reflected glory, but to hide its evanescence, 

Exodus 35 opens with a repetition of the command to hal- 
low the Sabbath. Then follow (vs. 4-19) directions for earry- 





————= 
ing out the injunctions previously given (Exod, 95. : 24) 
respecting the free-will offeritigs “for thé work of the tent 
meeting, and for all the service thereof, and for the holy gin 
ments.” The lesson tells of the respotise. 

There is nothing in this narrative, as it stands, that is ng 
entirely consistent with all that is known of the people ind 
of the times referred to. Egyptian monuments of that 
atid earlier show that metal-working was then a well- 
art, and the gold and silver ornaments which have been 
served from those times evidence great skill on the pan ¢ 
artisans in their line. Moreover, to the present day the oon, 
mon people of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, are quite likely t 
be adorned with gold and silver coins, as well as with armicy 
and arklets, nose-rings, ear-rings, and fingert-rings, cartying 
their chief personal possessions in such forms as these, 

The place was the camp on the plain near Sinai; the off. 
ings were probably brought to the temporary sanctuary, 

As was mentioned a year ago, the precise site of this moun. 
tain of God’s presence has been much in dispute. Sever 
sites have been advocated by different scholats. Chief among 
these are Mount Serbal and Jebel Moosa (or the Mountain of 
Moses). The latter site has the bulk of traditions in its favor; 
and it seems to many modern travelers, including Robinson, 
Palmer, and Stanley, to best fulfill the conditions of the Bibly 
narrative. 

Jebel Moosa is an extended mountain block, some two mila 
in léngth by one mile in breadth. Numerous peaks and summit, 
rise above the crater-like basin, which forms a plain within it, 
encircling fringe. Here it may be that, on the first visit of 
Moses to the mountain top, the elders waited while Mos 
went up into the summit above. Ras Safsdfeh is a peak « 
the north-western sweep of the Jebel Moosa block; and this 
peak overlooks the extended plain of Er-R&hah, where the 
people of Israel may have-been gathered in sight of. the 
mountain. That plain, indeed, stretches up to the very base 
of the mountain, where the protecting bounds may have been 
set. On this plain, probably, the temporary tent of meeting, 
or the sanctuary which preceded the tabernacle, was pitched, 
Moreover, there is an opening, or cleft, in Ras SafsAfeh, mid. 
way between the crater-like basin and the highest peak, 
whence the words of the covenant may have been spoken 
directly to the people below. 

The time of the incidents of this lesson was shortly after 
the second descent from the mount, about three months after 


the arrival at Sinai, in the sixth month of the first year ia 





the wilderness. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY. PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D.,° LL.D. 


The ratification of the covenant between. J: ehovah and 
Israel (Exod. 24) was immediately followed by directions 
(Exod. 25 ff) for the construction of the sacred tabernacle 
with a view to the institution of divinely appointed ordi- 
nances of worship. The fulfillment of these directions was 
delayed by the sin of the golden calf. When Moses. came 
down from Sinai after the forty days spent upon its stimmit, 
he found the people guilty of this gross breach of the cove 
nant. All further proceedings under it were in consequence 
necessarily suspended. At length, upon the continued and 
urgent intercession of Moses, the people were forgiven, and 
the covenant with them was renewed, The broken tables 
of the law were replaced by new tables upon which the Lord 
wrote afresh the Ten Commandments. The covenant rela 
tion being thus restored, Moses proceeds at once to carry into 
effect the injunctions which had been given him respecting 
the tabernacle.- The fitst step was the procuring of the neces- 
sary materials. He accordingly summons the people (Exod. 
35; 4), and repeats to them the specifications which had been 
given him on this point (Exod. 25: 1-8). 

Verse 20.—And all the congregation of the children of Israel 
departed from the presence of Moses: The interview, so far as 
appears, was a brief one. Moses simply informs them in the 
fewest possible words what was needed, and the use to which 
it was to be applied. He used no prolonged argument—no 
argument at all, in fact—to enforce the obligation. He em- 
ployed no words of persuasion or entreaty. No assessment 
was made with the view of equalizing the burden, lest some 
might do less than their fair proportion, or escape from doing 
anything whatever. The matter was left to their own free 
choice and spontaneous action. The opportunity was offered 
to those who chose to embrace it, This was all, and it was 
enough. They might, if they would, contribute something 
to the Lord’s service. They do not stay to discuss the mat- 
ter, to plead their inability, to ask tb be excused from taking 
part, to query whether a less expensive structure would not 
answer just as well. They disperse to their tents, each eager 
to find something that could be of use in the work about 
to be done. 

Verse 21.—And they came, every one whose heart stirred him 
up, and every one whom his spirit made willing : No gift is accept- 
able to the Lord which does not come from the heart. 
Material gifts arein themselves of no account to him who 
has all the resources of the universe at his command, and 
whose word of power brought the universe itself into being. 
They are acceptable to the Most High only as they represent 
a loyal, grateful heart, and pledge the consecration of our- 
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to him (1 Chron. 29: 14, 16). The Israelites acted on 

occasion, each from his own inward impulses,—not 

as respectable to give, or it was expected of them, 

hers were giving, and they would have to do as 

others did. But their heart stirred them up; the Hebrew 

does not make'the distinction between the heart and the head 

to which we are accustomed,—meaning by the former the 

affections, and by the latter the intellect. It speaks of “a 
wise and an understanding heart” (1 Kings 3; 12), showing 

that by the heart is meant the mind. As they reflected upon the 

obligations under which they were to their Creator and Lord, 

the benefits which they had received from him, the high 

privilege now afforded them of honoring him with their sub- 

stance, the blessing which would result to themselves and to 
their households from the establishment of the sanctuary 
among them, aud upon the various considerations which 
pressed themselves upon them from every aspect of the case, 
they were stirred up to a holy enthusiasm. And their 
spirit made them willing, their inmost affections and desires 
were enlisted in the matter; there was no reluctance, no 
tardiness, no hanging back, no wishing that it might be 
devolved on some one else.—Brought Jehovah’s offering: This 
is what gave it its sanctity, and made it so inexpressibly 
attractive. It was for Jehovah, the God whom they adored. 
—For the work of the tent of meeting: This is improperly ren- 
dered, in the Authorized Version, “the tabernacle of the 
congregation,” as though it were so called as the place of the 
assembling of the people. It really denotes the place where 
God met with the people and they with him (Exod. 29: 43 ; 
30:36; Num. 17:4). The first purpose to which these 
materials were to be put was the construction of the sacred 
tabernacle itself, and its various appurtenances.—And for all 
the service thereof: For the purposes of the ritual. It was for 
this that the incense and the anointing oil were contributed. 
—And for the holy garments: The vestments of the priests 
when engaged in their official duties.. 

Verse 22.— And they came, both men and women: Both sexes 
were animated with a like zeal, which pervaded all classes.— 
As many as were willing hearted: Generous, liberal, disposed 
to give freely and without reserve.—And brought brooches: 
The word properly means hooks, and is here used of brooches 
or ornamental clasps or buckles, not “bracelets,” as it is in 
the Authorized Version.—And earrings: Or, as it is in the 
margin of the Revision, nose-rings, The same Hebrew word 
is employed to denote both.—And signet-rings: Which is 
expressed by a different word from the preceding.—And arm- 
kts: Or, as in the margin of the Revision, necklaces. The 
wrd properly denotes drops or globules, which were strung 
ssbeads, and worn upon the wrists or about the neck; not 
“tablets,” as in the Authorized Version.—AUl jewels of gold: 
A large proportion of these personal ornaments doubtless were 
bestowed upon them by the Egyptians, in their eager haste 
to have them leave the country (Exod, 12 : 35, 36, where the 
terms “borrowed” and “lent” in the Auth. Ver. are incor- 
rect and convey a false impression ; they should be rendered 
“asked” and “let them have what they asked,” as in the 
Rev, Ver.).—Even every man that offered an offering of gold unto 
Jehovah: The gold thus contributed amounted to a prodigious 
sum (Exod. 38 : 24). The boards of the sanctuary were all 
overlaid with gold (Exod. 36 : 34), so were the ark, the table, 
and the altar of incense; while the mercy-seat, with its 
cherubim and the candlestick, were of pure gold (Exod. 37). 

Verse 23.—And every man, with whom was found blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and fine linen: These were used for the cur- 
tains, or rather tapestry, which formed the interior lining of 
the tabernacle (Exod. 36 : 8), for the veil at the entrance of 
the holy of holies (36 : 35), for the hanging at the entrance 
of the tabernacle (36 : 37), and at the entrance of the court 
(27 : 16), and for the dress of the high-priest (39: 1, 2), and 
the girdles of all the priests (39 : 29).. With this exception, 
the dress of ordinary priests was of fine linen simply (39 : 27, 
28), so were the hangings that surrounded the body of the 
court (27: 9,18), It is an interesting circumstance, and one 
of the incidental corroborations of the high antiquity of the 
Mosaic record, that the Hebrew words for “scarlet” and 
“fine linen,” in the later books of the Bible,—for example, 
.2 Chronicles 2: 14,—are different from those that are here 
used.— And goats’ hair: This was to cover the frame of the 
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tabernacle, hanging outside of the upright boards which com- 
posed it. This, being the ordinary material of tents, gave to 
the whole the appearance of a tent, and is itself called a tent 
(Exod. 36 : 14), the interior lining of blue, purple, scarlet, and 


fine linen being distinctively denominated “the tabernacle” 


(36: 8, 18)—And rams’ skin dyed red, and sealskins: These 
formed the superior coverings, above that of goats’ hair 
(36: 19), to protect it from the inclemency of the weather, 


and prevent the rain from trickling through the roof. 


Verse 24.—Every one that did offer an offering of silver and 
brass: Two different words are in the Hebrew used inter- 
changeably in this context. Here and in verse 21 the term 
employed is that which is in the ritual law commonly trans- 
lated “ heave offering;” the term in verse 22 is mostly ren- 
dered “ wave offering.” They are applied to certain portions 
of animals offered in sacrifice, which were set apart by the 
peculiar ceremony of waving (horizontal motion) or heaving 











perquisite, They are here used in the general sense of an 
oblation, not designed for the altar without reference to any 
distinctive rite. The silver was contributed when the people 
were numbered, each paying by divine direction half a shekel 
(Exod. 30: 12-15). The upright boards of the tabernacle 
and the pillars that supported the veil rested upon silver 
sockets (38: 27). The capitals of the pillars surrounding the 
court, the fillets that connected them, and the hooks upon 
which the hangings were suspended, were all of silver (38 : 
28). Brass, or rather copper, was the metal of the vessels of 
the court (38 : 8, 30, 31).—Acacia wood was the material of 
the boards and pillars (36 : 20, 36), and of the wooden frames 
of the various articles of furniture. This species of wood was 
employed, not because of any special excellence it was sup- 
posed to possess, whether durability or symbolic significance, 
but because it was the only kind accessible. When the tem- 
ple was built by Solomon, cedar and fir and olive wood were 
employed instead (1 Kings 6: 15, 23). 
Verses 25, 26.—The spinning was done by the women, the 
weaving by men who were skilled in the art (v. 35). These 
arts had been learned in Egypt, where they were practiced 
from very early times, as is abundantly shown by the monu- 
ments, Blue, purple, and scarlet, as appears from this pas- 
sage, were dyed in the wool, rather than in the woven fabric. 
Verse 27.—And the rulers brought the onyx stones [Rev. 
margin, or beryl], and the stones to be set, for the ephod, and for 
the breastplate: More costly articles, such as precious stones, 
were contributed by those of high rank, who possessed them. 
Two onyx stones were set in the shoulders of the ephod worn 
by the high-priest, each stone having engraved upon it the 
names of six of the tribes (Exod. 28: 9-12). In the breast- 
plate, which was attached to the ephod by golden chains, 
there were twelve jewels, each of a different species, set in 
four rows, and severally bearing the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 
Verse 28,—And the spice, and the oil; for the light, and for the 
anointing oil, and for the sweet incense: The oil used in the 
lamps upon the golden candlestick was to be pure olive-oil 
(Exod. 27 : 20). The anointing oil, used in the consecration 
of the priests, and in setting apart the several vessels of the 
sanctuary, was prepared of olive-oil compounded with various 
spices. It was to be made for these sacred uses alone, and its 
employment for any other purpose was strictly prohibited 
(Exod. 30 : 23-33). The incense of the sanctuary was com- 
pounded of several different spices, according to a prescrip- 
tion, which was never to be imitated or applied to any other 
use (Exod. 30 : 34-38). 
Verse 29.—The children of Israel brought a freewill offering 
unto Jehovah: So prompt and abundant was the outpouring 
of gifts, that they brought not only all that was requisite for 
the construction of the tabernacle, but more than was needed 
or could be used. So that Moses was obliged to put a stop to 
the contributions by issuing a proclamation that nothing more 
would be received (Exod. 36: 5-7). This is the more remark- 
able, inasmuch as the costliness of the tabernacle, and its 
richness in precious metals, gems, and elegant stuffs, have 
been made an objection to its historical reality, as though it 
were incredible that such a structure could have been pro- 
duced under the circumstances. And yet, in actual fact, the 
liberality of the people would have exceeded what was done, 
if it had not been awthoritatively arrested. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED FDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1, It is a beautiful suggestion of the Midrash when it con- 
nects the prophetic utterances in Hosea 14: 4 and 1:10 
with the passage before us, For in truth, after the sin of the 
golden calf, these gifts so willingly offered unto God evidence 
that “in the place where it was said unto them, Ye are not 
my people,” the divine presence having been withdrawn from 
Israel, it could now again be “said unto them, Ye are the 
sons of the living God.” Assuredly thus was the gracious 
promise spoken centuries later already initially fulfilled: 
“T will heal their backsliding.” For the promises of God, 
as they are to all time, so are they from all time, being the 
outcome of his character and purpose. Hence God’s dealings 
are always essentially the same, and all the history of the 
past is not past history, but instruction in the present and 
prophecy of the future. 

2. In the narrative itself, which Dillmann traces back to 
the “ priestly narrative,” one point may deserve special notice. 
Alike from this passage and from Exodus 39 ; 3, it appears 
that although the women were busy spinning the material, 
yet the weaving of it into the different stuffs for sacred use 
was done by men. On the other hand, we infer from 2 
Kings 23 : 7 that weaving, as well as spinning, was the work 
of women; while, as we learn from Herodotus, in Egypt the 
men, not the women, were employed at the loom.! This may 
be of some importance as regards the biblical notice in Exodus, 











(vertical motion), and then assigned to the priests as their 


Perhaps we should also mark that the Hebrew terms for 
“ offer” and “ offering” at the close of verse 22 (heniph and 


1 This has, however, also been stated to be the practice of some 


tenuphah) literally mean “ waving,” and are borrowed from 


the ritual act in what are known as “ wave offerings.” This 
casts light on the spiritual meaning of this ceremony, and 


again on the real character and purpose of the gifts dedicated 


by Israel for the sanctuary and its services. 


8. Various lessons of permanent importance to the church 
come.to us from the account of the free gifts of Israel for 
the tabernacle. The first of these is that they were brought 
in answer to the appeal of Moses (Exod. 35:5). It follows 
that appeals for such purposes are divinely sanctioned. But 
we mark, secondly, that the appeal was limited, or, to put it 
more accurately, based on spiritual grounds. It was not an 
appeal to all indiscriminately, still less was it made in the 
form of urging or begging; but it was addressed to all such 
as were “ of a willing heart,” and characterized as “ Jehovah’s 
offering;” that is, an offering to the Lord, not to man, 
Accordingly, these two elements are constantly emphasized 
in the account of the contributions of the children of Israel, 
Giving to the work of the Lord is a privilege, rather than a 
duty, and its twofold condition is: A willing heart and recog- 
nition that it is to the Lord. And so we should have fullest 
comfort in our giving, nor yet miss the gracious acknowledg- 
ment of the Master, even if in any case our gifts should, 
through the folly or weakness of men, not obtain their best 
or.wisest application, The same principles as ruling Chris- 
tian liberality are often stated in the New Testament, notably 
in 2 Corinthians 9,—the final statement, “ Thanks be to God 
for his unspeakable gift” (2 Cor. 9 : 15), forming, so to speak, 
the ground-tone of the hymn of Christian giving. We are 
prone to condemn “indiscriminate giving.” I am disposed 
to include in the censure “ indiscriminate asking,” by which 
I mean not only asking indiscriminately, but asking without 
proper discrimination; that is, without placing the appeal 
on its proper grounds, The gift is to be to the Lord directly, 
and the outcome of a willing heart. Perhaps the little real 
result of a spiritual kind which we so painfully notice may 
in part be due to our indiscriminate asking. It is a wrong 
before the Lord, and a wrong to the true giver. Our gifts 
ought to be “wave offerings.” In these remarks we need 
scarcely guard ourselves against such a misunderstanding as 
if we would wish appeals for religious contributions to be 
only addressed to one class, or advocated an attempt to pass 
judgment on the inward state of men before asking them to 
give to the cause of the Lord, Our remarks are directed 
against a mode of soliciting and a manner of contributing 
which are utterly inconsistent with the real relation of things, 
unworthy and painful to all Christian hearts (comp. Psa. 50: 
7-14; Isa. 1:11), 

Again we mark that “every one [alike men and women] 
whose heart stirred him up, and every one whom his spirit 
made willing,” brought according to his several ability. 
There were the richer gifts of “the rulers,” and the out- 
wardly less costly offerings of the people. The measure of 
our giving is not its absolute amount, but that it is propor- 
tionate to our ability. What is above or below this must be 
faulty. A wise giver proportions his gift. He is a good 
steward who rightly apportions his resources to the need and 
wants of his master’s household and work. Nor ought we to 
omit noticing that not only outward gifts, but personal work, 
were contributed in this service (vs. 25, 26). A lazy or an 
idle giver cannot be’ of willing heart, nor yet can he be 
“wise hearted.” Our best gifts are thank-offerings to “ our 
God,” “ with heart, and hands, and voices.” 

The application of these principles must be left to the indi- 
vidual conscience, especially in the Christian Church, where 
all is a “free-will offering.” This only may be said in con- 
clusion: All true giving is an act of personal worship unto 
the Lord, of which it is not safe to deprive the church. All 
true giving has its ultimate ground in the recognition of the 
Lord as our God, from whom we have received all, and for 
whom we hold it as his stewards, Nay, our own joyous use 
of what we possess is an act of constant reception from him 
who is the bounteous Giver, for which reason also we can 
truly repeat the petition, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
even while our garners and storehouses are filled. Lastly, 
all true consecration of our property or services unto God 
presupposes as its first requisite our own personal consecra- 
tion to him as “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God,” 
which is our “reasonable worship.” 4 


University of Ozford, England. 





CHEERFUL GIVERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The sharp discipline that followed the calf worship pro- 
duced at least a temporary effect. The preparations for 
building the tabernacle were welcome, not only as a sign of 
reconciliation, but as meeting the sensuous needs of the peo- 
ple, who had found the atmosphere of a religion without an 
image or a temple too pure. So this joyous and hearty 
response to the call for offerings had probably a double 
source,—in real repentance and degire to make amends, and in 
a less lofty but most natural preference of such outward ser- 
vice to more spiritual obedience. We may take the lesson of 
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to-day as teaching great principles about acceptable offerings, 
- whether of money, or of work, or of selves, 

1, Note the motive of all true service. Four times, in the 
course of these verses, is it lnid down; “Every one whose 
heart stirred him up, and every one whose spirit made him 
willing.” There were many offerings that were compulsory, 


and much that was of statutory obligation in the Mosaic 


code; but there was always a door open through which the 
free spirit of voluntary and glad surrender could find its way 
in, to put life into the formal and mechanical required ser- 
vice, and here, at the foundation of the whole, all is 
entrusted to its power. What was exceptional then is uni- 
versal now. The only motive recognized in Christ’s ser- 
vice is that of willing surrender for his dear love's 
sake, There are no pressed crews in his navy, nothing but 
volunteers in his army. He counts nothing as given to 
him which is not given joyfully. The word rendered 
“stirred up” might be read “lifted up,” and perhaps it is 
not fanciful to put the idea thus, that the true motive makes 
the heart buoyant, and has power to elevate us above the low 
levels where selfishness fattens, and, in due time, rots. All 
enthusiasm heaves a man up above his ordinary self, and the 
highest point is reached by the soul to which wings are given 
by true devotion. Love directed to the risen Christ rises 
with him, and he, lifted up, draws us to and after him. 

This spontaneous glow of grateful emotion which must 
needs express itself, and delights in giving, is marred, not only 
by “grudging” within, but by “necessity” without, These 
two are, as Paul tells us, its chief foes. The one is our fault; 
the other has for centuries, in many lands, been the curse of 
Christian churches. But it is marred also by the deadening 
influence of habit. Mechanical service, in which there is no 
conscious presence of the one motive, rcbs many of us of the 
blessing. All Christian work and giving tend to become 
merely habitual, and to slip off the one foundation; and 
there is need for continual effort to link each act directly 
with the great motive. Habit takes the gloss and beauty off 
our acts. It does more. It changes their character, while it 
leaves their appearance unaffected. If all our so-called Chris- 
tian service and offerings were put through the sieve, how 
much of it would be caught by these various meshes, and how 
little would fall as pure grain on the floor of Christ’s barn! 

How can such glad willingness be secured and maintained? 
Only by looking continually to Jesus. If we keep ourselves 
in touch with his great love and unspeakable gift, we shall 
joyfully give all to him. Water poured into a pump that will 
not suck” sets it going. The-rock, smitten by Christ’s rod, 
yields streams. We have all relied too much on other 
motives for evoking Christian service and beneficence, both 
in ourselves and in others. But all other appeals but gather 
surface waters. This only goes deep down into the inex- 
haustible reservoirs in the depths of the heart; all others 
fail. They have to be made more vehement, and effect less. 
The churches are encumbered with elaborate machinery. An 
artesian well has no machinery at all, but its shaft goes down 
far enough to tap the water below the green sand, and up it 
comes, unfailing. 

Our responsibility is all the greater because we are left to 
assess ourselves, No compulsion is to be applied, either by 
God or man, in order that the whole weight of the choice 
may be on our own shoulders. We are left to do in this mat- 
ter as our hearts prompt, but we have to answer for their 
prompting. We stand alone with Christ, and he asks, “How 
much owest thou?” The blessedness of giving is too divine 
a joy for him to keep it all to himself, and he gives to us 
that we may “have somewhat to offer,” and may share with 
him in that deep blessedness of which he spoke when he said 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” But that is only 
shared by those who give after his pattern, not with the hand, 
but with the heart, and who give the heart in all their gifts. 

2. Note the measure of all true service. The catalogue of 
gifts for the tabernacle reiterates such phrases as “every man 
with whom was found” so and so “brought them.” Some 
had gold and silver, some acacia wood; some poor women 
who had neither, had, at any rate, ten fingers and a spindle, 
and could get some one richer to give them raw materials, 
which they could at least spin. Each brought what each 
had. That seems a very obvious truism; but, like a great 
many other such, it is full of teaching, and often. sufficiently 
hard to apply, and very illuminative when applied. Capacity 
measures responsibility. Faculties determine duties. That 
is just saying the same thing, in finer words. See how far it 
reaches. On the one hand, it would revolutionize the Chris- 
tian Church, if it were honestly carried out. 

- “Give all thou canst. High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more,” 

“She hath done what she could” may have been an apol- 
egy for the mode of Mary’s uncalculating gift, but it was a 
high requirement as to the measure of service which he 
accepts, He asks not, How much is given? but, Is any kept 
back? We talk of hard work, of large liberality. Do we 
remember the much idleness, the great stores, rernaining? 
The engine should be worked up to the last ounce of pressure 
which it will stand; not further, for that.is destroying the 
Master's property, but certainly so far, What we can do 
waust be interpreted wisely, as not enjoining labor in defiance 








of laws of health, either of body or mind. The limitations are 
easily supplied by common sense. But the church does not 
need these to be insisted.on. There is little fear of any excess 
in the direction of over toil or liberality in Christ’s service. 
What it does need, is that the stringent requirement should 
be pressed home, and that the lesson should be learned that 
service short of capacity is sin. 

The principle helps to settle not only the amount but the 
manner of cur work. There is a woeful lack of sanctified 
originality among us. How seldom do we see Christians 
striking out a path of service for themselves, having evi- 
dently consulted their own aptitudes and found their vocation! 
We are all too apt to run in the ruts which some one has 
made for us, without considering whether the wheels of our 
carriage are of the same gauge or not. If Christian men 
would honestly try to know themselves a little more accu- 
rately, with special reference to the will of Christ as to their 
service, expressed by his gifts in them and to them, weshould 
have a wonderful outburst of new methods, and each man’s 
work would be ten times more effective. Machine-made 
stuffs may be more regular, but there is beauty and character 
in the hand-made article, far beyond theirs. Who would 
prefer cast-iron to hammered, if he was looking for artistic 
work? God has made us as we are, and set us where we are, 
that our individuality may do work for him, which no other 
can do. “A poor thing, sir, but mine own,” may be said of 
all real work for him. 

Again, the principle that capacity settles duty, needs to be 
laid to heart by the people who are always seized with a sud- 
den access of unusual humility, when any request for service 
is made them. “Oh! it isn’t in my way,” “I have no gift 
that way,” “Try somebody else who would do it better,”— 
and so on, and soon. We all know the modest waving away 
of suggested service. It sounds saintly, but the odd thing is 
that, if we are to believe the speaker, his is an all-round 
incapacity. We never hear him say, “ Well, here isone thing 
that I can do!” One would like to ask him how he knows 
so well what he cannot do, since he has never tried that or 
anything else. We learn-ourselves best by action, not by 
self-investigation. Disinclination for a given kind of service 
is often an indication of unfitness, and we work best, where 
inclination pulls in the traces with duty; but we need to be 
very sure that it is the special task, and not work of any sort, 
that we are disinclined to; and we have to remember that 
capacity and inclination do not always go together, but that 
Christ has many offices for us which crucify flesh and blood, 
and has never promised to set us no tasks which we cannot 
do without tears and agony. We may not like the service; 
but if we can do it, we should do it, and we shall best ascer- 
tain whether we can, by trying. We may not like the ser- 
vice in itself, but if we love him we should like it, and our 
spirit should make us willing. 

8. Note the variety of offerings, all equally needed and 
prized. The list is very instructive, both as to the diversity 
of gifts brought and needed, and as to the estimation in which 
they were held. It begins with gold in all sorts of ornaments. 
Then, beside the flashing gold are heaped all sorts of stuffs 
and skins in a glory of color; and beside them, silver, and 
brass, and acacia wood for posts and pillars, and the like. Then 
follow the yarns spun by the women, and not yet woven into 
cloth, and the goat’s-hair yarn for the manufacture of the 
thick roofing and covering. Last of albare enumerated the 
costly gifts of the principal people, jewels and spices. So 
various were the requirements of the work on hand. Each 
man’s gift was needed, and each in its place was equally neces- 
sary. The jewels on the high-priest’s breastplate were no 
more nor Jess essential than the wood that made some peg 
for a curtain, or than the cheap goat’s-hair yarn that was 
woven into the coarse cloth flung over the roof to keep the 
wet out. All had equal consecration, because all made one 
whole, All was equally precious, if all was given with the 
same spirit. So there is room for all sorts of work in Christ’s 
great house, where there are not only “ vessels of gold and of 
silver, but also of wood and of earth,” and all “unto honor,... 
meet for the Master’s use.” The smallest deed that co-oper- 
ates to a great end is great. The more feeble are necessary. 
Everybody may find a corner where his special possession will 
work intothe general design. If I haveno jewels to give, I can 
perhaps find some shittim wood, or, if I cannot manage even 
that, I can at least spin some other body’s yarn, even though 
I have only a distaff, and not a loom to weave it in. Many 
of us can do work only when associated with others, and can 
render best service by helping some more highly endowed. 
But all are needed, and welcomed, and honored, and rewarded. 
The owner of all the slaves sets one to be a water-carrier, and 
another to be his steward. It is of little consequence whether 
the servant be Paul or Timothy, the apostle or the apostle’s 
helper, “He worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do,” 
said the former about the latter. All whe are associated in 
the same service, are on one level. 

So here the contributions of the princes are put last: The 
large subscriptions are at the end of the list, that we may 
learn that heaven measures by a different standard from the 
vulgar estimates of earth, and that all gifts laid on God’s 
altar are reckoned, not by what we call their value, but by 
their motive. There isa strange collection in God’s great 
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storehouses, where he keeps his servants’ offerings, Cups of 
eold water, and widows’ mites, lie side by side with “.)) this 
great store,” which David piled up for the temple. Earth’, 
valuables and worthless things are treasured together there, 
In the private treasury at Windsor Castle, I remember seq} 

@ great gold peacock sparkling with rubies, emeralds anj 
diamonds, which had been brought away from some raja}, 
palace; and, close by it, a common quill pen, and a bit of dis, 
colored serge. The pen had signed some important treaty 
the bit of serge was the fragment of a flag that had waved 
over some hard-fought field. The two together were wort), 
a halfpenny, but they held thejr ground beside the Jewels; 
for they meant successful effort and heroic devotion for th 
interests of the kingdom, and therefore were laid up in the 
treasure-house of the king. So is it with our poor work. |, 
worth depends on its motive, and if it is done for love ¢ 
Christ, he will keep it as among his precious things, and ug 
it to build his house, 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS, 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
ABOUT GIVING. 


1. Right relations to God were established. The sincerity 
of repentance from false worship is testified by alacrity in 
giving for the true. The people had to be restrained from 
giving after $1,000,000 had been accepted (Exod. 38 : 24), 
They did as the Lord commanded (Exod. 39 : 43). Alacrity, 
liberality, obedience. Evidently the backslidden people had 
been reclaimed. 

2. Good impulses were obeyed. His heart stirred him up, 
his spirit made him willing; he did not resist the work of 
God in him. 

3. Many gave. Men and women (v. 22), rich and poor, 
rulers (v. 27). It is implied here, and in verses 22-29, that 
all did not give. That would be too much to expect of 
humanity, when a Pentecost had an Ananias and Sapphira 
Besides, some may have beggared themselves in giving to 
make the golden calf. 

4. They gave what they had. Some had only skill to spin 
with their hands (v. 25). 

5. The gifts were offered to Jehovah (v. 21), not to pride 
in a taller steeple or a better organ than the next church, 
Grudged giving does not count. Such givers are not like the 
great, cheerful Giver. Giving to be seen of men has its 
reward, to be sure; it is seen of men. But all giving that is 
seen of men, is not given to be seen of men. Christ always 
sits over against the treasury. 

6. Jehovah’s tent-temple was made larger and better than 
the tents of the people. If men live in houses made of round 
logs, let them make their church of squared logs. If the 
houses are better, still make the temple best. 

7. There was a transfiguration of bracelets, ear-rings, badger 
skins, and shittim wood, into a beautiful and significant dwell- 
ing place for God among his people. There was no tax levied, 
but opportunity to give was offered. Blessed were those who 
by self-denial had somewhat, and who also had a willing spirit 
to give it. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They came, every one whose heart stirred him up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, and brought the Lord’s offering 
(v.21). Peculiar ways they had of raising money for the 
Lord’s cause, in those primitive days! They laid the cause 
directly before the Lord’s people, and they laid the responsi- 
bility for giving to that cause directly on the Lord’s people. 
The question was then a simple one: Whose heart stirs him 
up, whose spirit makes him willing, to bring an offering to 
the Lord? There are other methods of raising money for 
the same cause nowadays, A fancy fair is arranged for, or a 
dramatic entertainment is. provided,-or a charity ball is 
announced; and then every one whose heart stirs him up, or 
whose spirit makés him willing, to have a share in the fair, 
or the entertainment, or the ball, buys a ticket accordingly, 
and is on hand in good season for an enjoyable time generally, 
—with the added pleasure of counting this a religious offer- 
ing. The two ways are very different ways, One of them 
seems to have been arranged under the Lord’s direction. It 
is for the intelligent Christian worker to decide for himself 
which way the Lord would be more Jikely to approve, 

They came, ... and brought brooches, and earrings, and signet- 
rings, and armleta, all jewels of gold (v. 22). A love of gold 
ornaments is not a thing of modern origin, There are traces 
of it in the earliest history of the race. God’s chosen people 
were not without an interest in it in the days of Moses, nor 
have they wholly lost their interest in it at the present time. 
Since there are so many who do bedeck themselves with gold, 
it is good to know that some of them are ready to give freely 
of their possessions to the Lord’s cause, If a man is ready 
to give into God’s treasury according to his wealth, then the 
more wealth that man has, the better it is for himself and for 
the cause to which he gives, Brooches, and earrings, and 
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. aet-rings, and armiets, all jewels of gold, shine brightly in 
the hands of those who bring them as a willing offering to 
the treasury of the Lord. ioe s 

The women that were wise hearted did spin (v, 25). It issaid 
that women were less made of in olden time than now, and 
jn the East than elsewhere; but wherever the Lord’s work 
has been undértaken in this world, the women have been 
needed and the women have been found,—and it has been 
about the same whenever man’s work was undertaken. It 
would be folly for women to feel that they had no part of 
importance in carrying on the Lord’s work, and it would be 

ter folly for men to feel that they could carry on the 
Lord’s work, or their own, without the help of the women. 
It is not in the home alone that woman is to have her mis-, 
sion. She has a part in making the Lord’s house beautiful, 
and in furthering the worship of the Lord in his sanctuary. 
Every woman ought to recognize this part of her mission, and 
ask herself how she is performing it. 

The rulers brought... stones to be set; ... and the spice, and 
the oil (v. 27). The more a man has, the more he ought to 
give, when the Lord’s treasury calls for gifts. A rich Chris- 
tian ought to be ashamed of himself if his gift to the sanctuary 
js no larger than that of a Christian of moderate means. His 
share is perhaps a hundred or five hundred times that of his 
next seat neighbor. If, then, he gives only ten times as much, 
he does not give his proportionate share, Asa rule, the con- 
tributions in our churches are chiefly from those who are not 
best able to give largely. Aside from the exceptional princely 
gifts to the church charities, the rich men who give anything 
ought to give a great deal more than they do to be on a par 
with their poorer brethren. It is not a question of a few 
hanks of yarn, more or less, from you. Let the poor women 
bring the yarn they havespun. Gold and diamonds are your 
share. Pour them out at the Lord’s call. 

Every man and woman, whose heart made them willing (v. 29). 
It is a great blessing to have a heart which makes us willing 
to do what we ought todo. It is a sad thing to be mean by 
nature; and we all have enough of meanness to know the 
importance of a generous spirit—in others, Some men and 
women are more inclined to be open-handed than others are. 
They deserve no special credit for this, but we can’t help 
admiring them. And as to those Christians—for there are 
such, a good many of them—who can hold on to money in 
spite of every call of God or man, when they ought to part 
with it freely and gladly, they are to be pitied. They would 
give, if only their hearts made them willing. The trouble is 
not in their pockets, but in their puckered and shriveled 
hearts. Poor creatures! 


Philadelphia 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Two weeks ago we had occasion to condemn the Israelites 
for their sin. To-day we may well praise them for their 
wonderful liberality. It must have been a glad sight and a 
wonderful experience for them during those days of giving 
for the erection of the tabernacle. It seems that all the peo- 
ple united in the general enthusiasm; and men, women, and 
children vied with each other in friendly rivalry. They not 
only gave, but they also worked with their own hands, that 
the sanctuary might be worthy of the uses to which it was to 
be put. Now, after drawing out the facts of the lesson, let 
the teacher call the attention of the class to the duty of giving. 
This grace is one of the very last to be developed in the 

Christian, and we should lose no opportunity to enforce it 
* upon our scholars, 

Solomon says, “Money answereth all things.” This wit- 
ness is true. What is money? Political economists say that 
it is “a circulating medium.” But we may just as truly say 
that “money is a part of myself.” Because if I work a day 
for my employer, and he gives me two dollars for my day’s 
work, is not that two dollars my day’s work turned into 
cash? §So that when I put that two dollars into my pocket, 
I am really putting two dollars’ worth of myself into my 
pocket. Or if my father has given me that same amount of 
money, I am carrying two dollars’ worth of my father in my 
pocket. This may seem a strange way of putting it, but it is 
true for all that. I am all the time carrying a part of myself 
around with me; and when I spend a dollar, I am in reality 
spending a part of myself. If we thought of this oftener, we 
should be far more careful about the way in which we spend 
our mor ey. See that young man! He has just received his 
week's wages, and now with ten dollars he starts for home. 
What will he do with that amount of himself? He is a fast 
young man; so as soon as he has had hissupper he starts out, 
and at the billiard-table he spends a part of himself, throw- 
ing away another part in strong drink. What has he done? 
He hag spent a part of himself to ruin himself. I see another 
fellow, ahd as he comes home with ten dollars’ worth of him- 
self in his pocket, he says, “ What will I do with this-part of 
myself?” He is a lover of books; so, after his supper, off he 
goes to the second-hand bookstore, and with greedy eyes he 
looks to see how many books he can buy with ten dollars’ 
worth of himself. And when he has made the purchase, he 


of himself to educate himself with. Still another man puts 
his ten dollars in the savings-bank, so that it may draw inter- 
est; and he in reality is using that part of himself to earn 
more money with, But still another young man says, “My 
old mother used to deny herself for me when I was a boy, so 
that I might get on in the world; and now she is poor, and 
cannot buy all that she needs. I will send her a part of my 
week’s wages.” So he sits down and writes her a letter, send- 
ing her half of his week’s income. What is he doing? He 
is sending a part of himself to his aged mother, in return for 
that part of her life and strength that she gave for him when 
he wasachild, And, finally, another sends his money to the 
Mission Board, that it may be used to send the gospel to the 
heathen. So he sends that part of himself to the heathen, 
that they may be enlightened with the light of truth. 
Was not Solomon right when he said, “ Money answereth 
all things”? With it I can work in my own land, or I can 
transfer my power to far-off lands; and all the time it is I 
who am giving myself for the cause for which I am giving 
my money, 
Now turn back to the Israelites. How much did they give 
for the building of the tabernacle? About $1,250,000. Truly 
that was grand giving! In this respect they set an example 
to us Gentiles that we never have fully followed. We may 
find fault with the Jew for many things, but let us be on our 
guard not to call him mean; for if he was mean, what are we 
who, with more than he had, give only a small proportion of 
what he gave? If the church to-day would give as that church 
in the wilderness gave, we should not know what to do with 
the money. But, instead of this, our churches are, many of 
them, in debt; and our home and foreign mission work lan- 
guishes, because Gentiles are not as liberal as the Jews were. 
The world gives very liberally for those things that it loves. 
New York City alone spends $7,000,000 a year for amuse- 
ments, and only $3,000,000 a year for churches of all kinds. 
In the country at large wa spend $900,000,000 a year for 
strong drink, and only $5,500,000 for home and foreign mis- 
sions, In New York City there are ten thousand saloons, but 
only five hundred places of worship. Do not these facts prove 
that the church has not yet learned the grace of giving as a 
practical thing? Jesus said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” and we claim that we are his followers; and yet by our 
deeds we say that is not true, but that “It is more blessed to 
receive than to give.” The Jews were accustomed to give at 
least one-tenth of their income to the Lord’s treasury; but 
if a minister to-day presses the duty of tithing on his people, 
ten to one they will answer, “That was the law for the Jew; 
but we are not under the law, but under the gospel of liberty.” 
Translated into plain language, this simply means that we are 
at liberty to be meaner than the Jew was.” And I must say 
we make the very best use of our liberty. Now return again 
to the subject of the nature of money. Ask the scholars what 
they propose to do with that part of themselves that is coined 
Pinto cash. We all admit that we are responsible for the way 
in which we use our time or our talents, but we are very apt to 
say that our money is our own to do with as we like. This is 
a great fallacy, and the root of much sin. I am not my own; 
and as my money is a part of myself, my money is not my 
own, It belongs to God just as much as my body does. And 
therefore I am responsible to God for the way in which I use 
every cent of my money, and he will not release me from 
this responsibility merely because I fail to acknowledge it. 
This truth makes the spending of money a very solemn thing; 
and we believe that many will find out too late that their 
money has brought to them a very great condemnation, be- 
cause they have wasted it, instead of using it for the glory of 
God, as they ought to have done. 
New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


The moment religion begins to comprise our life, the 
moment our life begins to be religion, we begin to give. Im- 
parting, bestowing, is the essence of Christianity. It is a 
necessity of our religious vitality, It supplies our own in- 
ward need. True, we do not give aid to the needy and com- 
fort to the distressed for the purpose of cultivating holy graces 
within o-vselves, or, if we do, we have poor success; our giving 
is the fruit of those graces. And yet, like other fruits, it carries 
the seed also, hidden in its heart. So our benevolence grows, 
and except it bear fruit it will not grow. It may be covered 
with blossoms and redolent with perfume; but the seed of 
increase is only in the yield of ripened fruit. 

But there is another sort of giving, also necessary to our 
spiritual life and growth. It is not a benevolent ministra- 
tion to needs, but a tribute of love to love and excellence, a 
testimonial of reverence or delight. And so we give, and are 
commanded to give, our gifts toGod, who has no needs, and 
to whom we can give nothing that he has not first given 
to us. These fruits of our hearts, too, carry their seed within 
them, and give back to us their own increase. This is why 


tivities of worship. 





goes home proud of his new acquisition, He has ysed part 


the spirit and activities of benevolence are not and cannot be 
the whole of religion. It requires also the spirit and ac- 


thing. It.is transplantable also. Wherever we willingly 
give what we prize, there our affections follow, take new root 
and grow. Even our gifts of mere time and attention have 
this effect in degree. Be a man’s treasure what it may, 
wheresoever it be transported there will his heart follow. 
Pleasant intercourse with the object of affection cultivates 
love. And the nobler, the more profitable, the pleasure it 
yields, and the wider number of our perceptions and faculties 
that it delights, the finer will be love’g response to its culti- 
vation. So worship is made an Ldamelien with God, pleasant 
and full of delights to every perception and faculty whose 
enlistment may help us—not to materialize, but to realize, our 
God, his personality, presence, and perfections. By giving a 
holiness to joy and beauty, worship emphasizes the joy and 
beauty of holiness. 

But why is there a need, as well as a must, that we love 
God? We come again, as we ought in every lesson from 
Exodus, upon the Ten Commandments, For our need to 
love God, and hence our great need of worship, is that the 
more we realize—not materialize, but realize—and love Him 
of whose nature the Ten Commandments are a reflection, the 
easier and lighter will be the yoke and burden of those Ten 
Commandments, until at length they count as less than 
nothing—an adornment—a delight; and outrunning God’s 
commands we reach beyond them, and embrace by choice his 
yet. higher precepts. Let the mere moralist beware how he 
neglects worship. 

We do not only need to worship, we need to perform pub- 
lic and congregational worship. It is of the very nature of 
all spiritual profits and pleasures, that the more, and the more 
widely, they are shared, the more they multiply. We need 
each other in the worship of God. For one thing, we need 
all community of worship can do for us to keep our religion— 
which is our life—from the blight of individualism. Our 
religion is not only and entirely a private matter between 
each of us and his God. There are priceless results of reli- 
gion and of worship that we cannot get by ourselves, and our 
fellowmen cannot get without us, In public worship it is not 
good for man to be alone; he needs woman; woman needs 
man; and both need their fellow men and women. ; 

How willingly God’s religion, especially his worship, which 
includes the ministration of his word, leans upon all the arts 
and industries of civilization! Religion was never intended 
to displace and supersede, but to comprise and absorb them. 
She accepts them all as necessary parts of her work. These 
activities must all go on in order for the ministration of the 
word of salvation to goon. How absurd—I am almost tempted 
to say how cowardly— it is for us, as we sometimes do, to assume 
that the demands of church and missionary work are a bot- 
tomless deep into which we could pour all our wealth and 
impoverish ourselves! If missions controlled all the wealth 
of the world, they would still, for their own sake, have to keep 
every useful and beautiful industry and art agoing. 

Times were hard in Moses’ day. Very few of the great 
instruments and vehicles by which truth and right now spread 
and prevail had then been developed, much less cheapened. 
So the Tabernacle and its construction fairly stands to us for 
all the modern scheme of religious activities; for it- cost so 
large a proportion of the public wealth that, if such a propor- 
tion of the wealth merely of church-members were avail- 
able now for missions, the lack in that field would, for the 
first time since the days of the apostles, be the lack of workers, 
and not our present universal, woeful lack of funds. There 
is one kind of man you never saw; aman to whom you could 
point and say, “That man was rich, but gave all his wealth 
to home and foreign missions, and now is poor, and wishes he 
had it back.” 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What was the sin of the people? Where were they en- 
camped? What was Moses’ prayer as he interceded for the 
people? What did the people see which showed them that 
God heard and answered Moses’ prayer? What had Moses 
thrown down and broken? God called him again to the 
mountain to stay just as long as he did before. How long? 
God had told him to hew—that means cut—two tables of 
stone like the first, and bring them with him up the moun- 
tain. There he talked again with Moses; he renewed his 
covenant of promise to the people, and wrote again on the 
tables of stone as he had written before. What did he write 
on them? When Moses came down to the people, his face 
was so bright and shining that they were afraid to look at 
him, and he had to put on a veil while he talked. Do you 
remember what sight on the Mount of Transfiguration made 
the disciples so afraid that they fell on their faces? How 
Jesus loved this world of sinners, to lay by all that shining 
glory, and come to earth to be poor and despised and lonely, 
so that he might show us how to have a part in glory with 
him! Moses called the people to hear the message God had 
sent them. God had forgiven their sin, renewed his cove- 
nant, given two more tables of stone, and told Moses how 
they might show their thankfulness to him. They werg to 
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in building it, Was it to be a house like our churches, of 
stone, or brick and mortar? In what did the people live 
while they were in the wilderness? They were to move from 
place to place, to take down and set up their tents; and’ the 
tabernacle must be a tent, too, that they might carry with 
them when they journeyed. 

The Lord’s Offering.—Who had led and fed the people in 
all their wilderness days? How did he shine upon them at 
night, and show his ties He had delivered them from 
slavery, forgiven them when they sinned, given them a 
teacher, and taught them how to obey and to worship. Do you 
think they would want to do something to show their thanks 
and love to him? Every man who was twenty years old 
and more, was to give exactly so much towards the worship 
of God; for they had altars and sacrifices and priests, and it 
cost something to keep up such worship. Don’t you know it 
takes money now to warm and light the church, keep it in 
order, and pay the minister and the sexton? Don’t you 
think everybody might be glad and willing to help? That 
was the Lord’s offering which Moses asked the people to 
bring. All men, rich or poor, were to come and pay their 
share for keeping up the worship and service of God. 

Willing Hearts.—They needed more than that. God told 
Moses, in those forty days in the mountain, how they should 
build the tabernacle, They would need gold and silver, brass 
and hard wood, the skins of animals, fine linen, pure oil, and 
costly spices, all to be used for God. Was a tax to be paid? 
Was there any rule how much each man should pay? Moses 
told what they would need, and said, “ Whosoever is of a wil- 
ling heart, let him bring it, an offering of the Lord.” Did 
the women and the children want to help? They came, men 
and women, bringing their gifts. Those who wore ear-rings 
and bracelets and rings took them off, and brought them. No 
doubt some brought jewels of gold or pieces of silver that 
had been hidden away, kept as memory treasures; for nothing 
was too precious for those to bring whose hearts were stirred 
with love and gratitude. The precious stones were for the 
priests’ robes; gold could be cast in the fire, and melted, and 
graven for use in the most beautiful place for worship that 
had ever been on earth, 

Busy Hands.—W as it a time for anybody to be idle? What 
work it was to gather and bring all those things, after each 
man or woman or each family had made them ready! Where 
did they get all the skins of animals? Those who had no 
gold perhaps had sheep and goats; each gave what he had 
to give. The woolly fleece of alittle pet lamb was as welcome 
a gift as a treasured necklace of gold. Those who had no 
jewels could cut the wood that was needed; for God accepted 
any service or gift from a willing heart. 

Now, on the next street, from morning until night, men are 
busy building a church. Great stones have been brought, 
chiseled, and shaped ready to be put in place; day after day 
walls and columns are rising higher and higher; the stained 
glass windows are ready; and, before many months, the church 
will stand grand and beautiful, a place for prayer and praise, 
where many a soul may learn how to worship and how to 
live. Who is building that church? You could see, now the 
stone-masons and carpenters; perhaps, sometimes, the archi- 
tect looking at his plan, and then at the building, to see if 
every part is exact and perfect, Is that all? Only God in 
heaven can see all the builders. Rich men gave checks for 
hundreds of dollars, some for thousands; rich women gave 
the value of jewels, and what they often spend for costly fur- 
niture and pictures, or entertainments for pleasure. Some 
widows cast in their mites, some sewed day after day to earn 
a little from the daily food and rent to put in a tiny envelope 
for the collection days; little children worked for pennies, and 
counted and saved to help in the happy work. 

Have you such a share in any building for God? Can you 
claim such a part in some church or chapel or hospital or 
mission-house anywhere? As God looks now, so he looked 
down on the great encampment before Sinai, and knew every 
tent where there were willing hearts and busy hands, and all 
that they had done or wanted to do. 

Wise Workers.—Something was needed besides being will- 
ing or busy; they must know how to work, must have skill. 
The very choicest and best work was needed for so holy a pur- 
pose. The men who cut the hard wood must know exactly 
the size and shape for each piece; the skins were to be col- 
ored the right shade, for some were to be like our red 
morocco; the precious stones were to be set, the gold melted 
and hammered; skillful workers were needed in gold, in sil- 
ver, in wool and fine linen, God had planned it all, and 
told Moses how it should be done, just as any building must 
first be planned by an architect, and then the very best work- 
men hired to work properly. So, for the Jewish tabernacle, 
wise workers were busy. Do you know how fine linen is 
made? The women gathered flax, and those who knew how 
“did spin with their hands.” They could not have cloth 
made in great factories with swift wheels and machinery, as 
we do now; but with something called a spindle and a dis- 
taff they could spin and weave flax and wool, and so, with 
their hands, they made for the curtains blue, purple, scarlet, 
and fine linen. Some of them, “whose heart stirred them up 
in Wisdom, spun goats’ hair.” Perhaps that.was harder than 


used to work in goats’ hair, out of which cloth for tents was 
made; for Paul was a tent-maker, and he was great and wise. 
Besides this, they needed sweet spices and pure oil. 

Cheerful Givers—What kind of givers does God love? Do 
you think he loved those willing hearts and busy hands, all 
who cheerfully helped to make offerings to him? Has God 
done any more for you than forthem? Any less? In what 
way can you prove that you have a willing heart? How can 
you use busy hands for him? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


PrersconAL ORNAMENTS.—A large fund was to be collected, 
and a multitude of persons seem to have contributed to it. 
The specially remarkable thing about this very common cir- 
cumstance is the character of the gifts. They had no coined 
money at that time, but gold and silver in blocks or rings, 
bearing the stamp of their value, were in general use as pur- 
chasing mediums, and why were not these used in making 
contributions? In America, we should give money; not 80 
the ancient Hebrews; and behind the simple statements of the 
lesson, there appears, as a background, a custom which has 
always been prevalent in the East, and which is very common 
there to-day among the Jews, Arabs, and native Christians. 
One need not live long in Jerusalem, or in any other Eastern 
city, to become familiar with the fact that Orientals are 
fond of hoarding their wealth, or a portion of it, in the shape 
of jewels that can be worn, if desired, upon the person. I 
have frequently seen rare and costly articles of that kind 
offered as security for a loan of money. Bankers and the 
better class of money-changers are constantly being asked for 
loans on such pledges. The antique character of some of these 
“collaterals,” would delight the eyes and heart of those among 
us who have a passion for ornaments that are curious, ancient, 
and rich, Many families that are in very ordinary circum- 
stances have treasures of this kind. They can borrow money 
on them, as I have said; on gala days they can adorn their 
persons with them, and thus make a greater show than their 
actual means would justify; and, in case of a sudden revolu- 
tion, or other calamity, they can easily hide or secure them, 
Some persons owning such jewels go barefoot, dress in poor 
and filthy clothing, and live, we should think, in a condition 
where they have not even the simplest daily comforts. Ori- 
entals, whether rich or poor, are very fond of personal display, 
particularly in the matter of wearing what we call “finery.” 
This has always been true of them, and the Bible is full of 
illustrations of thé fact, of which I can give but two or three. 
In the victory over the Midianites, recorded in Numbers 
31 : 48-54, personal ornaments consisting of rings and jewels 
were taken, amounting, it is estimated, to one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. At a later period, when the same peo- 
ple were overcome by the army of Gideon (Judg. 8 : 26), 
his men brought in fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of ear- 
rings that they had plundered from the enemy, besides a great 
amount of valuables of other kinds. These were wild desert 
people, still they seem to have been loaded with jewelry. In 
the curious passage in Isaiah (3 : 18-23), no less than twenty 
different kinds of personal ornaments are mentioned as worn 
at that time by the fashionable women of Jerusalem. The 
Song of Solomon contains many references to such ornaments, 
and the Book of Proverbs uses them as symbols in illustrating 
and enforcing moral lessons. In the British Museum, the 
Louvre, and especially in the Boulak Museum in Cairo, 
almost every visitor is surprised at the number and great 
variety of personal ornaments that have been recovered that 
were actually in use in ancient times, such as rings for the 
nose, ears, fingers, and arms; chains, bands, necklaces, and 
bracelets; ornaments for the hair, and a multitude of other 
articles, A glance at these objects discloses the interesting 
fact that some of the patterns which are very popular and 
stylish to-day were in use in other lands, and by other races, 
three thousand or four thousand years ago, 

Andover, Mass, 


é 
BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


Tae Wiiiine HEART AND THE HovusE or WorsHiP.— 
In both dwelleth God to give and to receive. The willing 
heart sets up the house of worship; the house of worship 
elevates the willing heart. There is no worship but that 
which cometh from the heart; no house of worship but that 
which is founded on and filled with willing hearts. To 
serve God “with all your heart” (Deut. 11:13) means to 
offer up prayer to him,—for such is the “service of the heart,” 
particularly in the “sanctuary ;” that is, residence, dwelling 
(mishkan), made for God to dwell (shakhan) therein (Exod. 
25 : 8), and among them, thus assuring the worshipers of the 
presence of the “Shekinah.” The willing heart of Israel 
accomplished it in the wilderness. The example of that 
generation has to be followed by the descendants for all gen- 
erations to come, in realization of, I will be unto them “as a 
little sanctuary in the countries where they shall come” 
(Ezek. 11:16). This “little sanctuary” is, according to 
R. Samuel b. Isaac, represented by the meeting-houses and 





te spin flax or soft wool, The one who wrote our golden text 


—=—= 
alludes in saying, “ Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-piag 
in all generations,” in that we erected houses of communi, 
with thee in prayer and meditation, adds Rabba (Midrag, 
Rabba and Tr. Ta'‘aniyoth, last chapter). It is noticeable thy 
the Hebrew for “ willing,” in the passage referred to, Meany 
also “noble in rank;” hence “a prominent person,” male ¢ 
female, (not exactly a rich or wealthy person, but) Prominey 
on account of distinctions peculiar to and coming from bo, 
mind and heart. On such persons, the rabbins say, the gh, 
kinah rests ; they are the corner-stone of the house of God: 
their appearance there is pleasing in his sight, and their 
petition always heard. As they are prominent, so also thy 
houses of worship must be prominent,—yea, higher and mor, 
imposing than the highest edifices of the place, lest the latte, 
be destroyed, according to Ezra 9:9, “to make high thy 
house of our God.” Public buildings, however, and tower, 
of fortification, are excluded; they may rise to any possibly 
altitude (Zr. Shabbath, 11 a). 
Philadelphia, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GIVING TO THE LORD. a 











WHO? WHAT? HOW? 
THE RULERS, TREASURE, WILLINGLY, 
EVERY MAN. SERVICE. WISELY. 
ALL THE WOMEN.) INCENSE, DEVOTEDLY. 








SEE THAT YE ABOUND IN THIS GRACE ALSO, 








THE LORD’S OFFERING. — 





EASURE, All that we have, 

ITS ETHOD. Supplying needs, 
OTIVE. Loving surrender. 
ODEL. ‘‘ Who gave himself for us.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Blest are the men whose mercies move.” ‘ 
“Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews.” 

“ Blest is the man whose softening heart.” 

“Lord, lead the way the Saviour went.” 

“** Give,’ says the litile stream,’’ 

“There are lonely hearts to cherish,” 

“Give, give, willingly give.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How long was Moses in the mount when he first received 
the graven tables of the law? (Exod. 24:18.) What direc- 
tions did he receive during that time? What was God’s pur- 
pose in instituting the tabernacle service? (Exod. 25 : 8, 22.) 
How was it a perpetual renewal, or sign of the covenant rela- 
tion? What covenant relation did it shadow forth? (Heb. 
10:1, 11-17.) What doctrines were therefore imbedded in 
it? How long was Moses in the mount when he received 
the second copy of the law? (Exod. 34: 28.) How was 


matter of the law? (Exod. 34: 29-32, 35.) 

From whom only will the Lord accept an offering? (Exod. 
35: 4,5; 2Cor.9:7.) For what purpose may we depart, 
for a season, from the direct study of God’s will? (vs, 20, 21.) 
What motive can possibly actuate a Christian to make an 
offering for Christian work when his heart is unwilling to part 
with his substance? (Matt.6: 2.) To whom is such an offer- 
ing really made? Is it, or is it not, possible to offer to the 
Lord an unwilling gift? In what way can the majority of 
women find means for larger gifts to gospel work? (v. 22; 1 
Tim. 2:9.) What is tlie value of a wonian’s religion that 
does not regulate her dress? What should be the Christian 
man’s chief object in being diligent and provident? (vs. 23, 
24.) Is it, ords it not, right for a Christian man in health 
and strength to retire from business? Why should every 
Christian woman strive to excel in every womanly art? 
(v. 25.) How may the poor have a part with the rich in 
advancing the interests of the kingdom? (v. 26.) How does 
the Lord estimate the comparative value of offerings? (Luke 


their service of the Lord? (vs. 27, 28.) What should be the 
incentive to, and the measure of, our giving? (2 Cor. 8 : 9-12.) 
Name some respects in which true religion is an equalizer 
(v. 29; Gal. 3: 28; 2 Cor. 8: 13-15.) In this day of multi- 
plied calls, how can a Christian know how to dispense the 
means entrusted to him? 

Philadelphia, 

BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 
Teachers’ Questions.—1. What are the people called, in the 





houses of learning, to which also the Psalmist (Psa. 90) 


beginning of the lesson? 2 What had Moses told them? 








Moses’ authority shown while acting as ambassador in the 


21: 1:4.) How only can the rich keep up with the poor in © 
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noon meeting, will be found useful not only for review, 
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f them came back to Moses? 4. What was 
3. How wae gift called? 6. Name some of the nitieteen arti- 
vs ht 6. What phrase is ased for “willing hearted”? 
ee vhat plirtee is used for “wise hearted”? 8. Where was 
\ dia wood obtained? 9. In what condition was the wood 
er ht? 10. What personal ornaments were brotight? 11. 
te was made of the women’s looking-glasses? 12. Explain 
why the people were so willing hearted. 13, What was the 
material that was colored blue, purple, or scarlet? 14, Where 
were these colored goods obtained? 15. Tell where the fine 
jinen was obtained. 16. What spinning was done? 17. How 
au haircloth used? 18. What gift resembled red motosdo? 
19, Where were seals caught for sealskins? 20, What arts 
jnd trades are implied in this lesson? 21. What things 
wore brought from Egypt? - 22. What things were taken 
from the Amalekites? 23, What things were obtained from 
the Sinaitic peninsula? 24 What gifts were brought by the 
falers? 25. Describe thé construction of “the tent of. meet- 
ing” 26, Tell the use of that terit. How can I be cheerful 
in giving? . : 

Superintendent's Questions.—i. Who were cheerful givers? 
@ What metals were given? 3. What colors were given? 
4, What work did wise-hearted women do? 5. What had 
Moses been commanded to build? 6. Where had Moses seen 
the pattern? 7. Repeat the golden text. 





languages being —) begins with the —, which was a translation 
of — into the — langttage, made at — about = by — ttiknown 
scholars, The nett translation was the —; which was a trans 





lation of — into the — language, made at — about — by =. 
The next translation was the —, which was a translation of — 
into — language, made in — eentury of our era, The Vulgate 
was » translation of — into the — language, made by — at — 
about —. The medieval English versions were made by the 
following persons : C——, A——, B——, King A—— W—, 
thé latter’s being the first tratislation of the whole Bible into 
English, done in the — century. In the sixteenth century 
appeared the more modern versions, known as T——, C——, 
Gr—=, Ge-—, B—-, D+, K—-—- (issued —), R—, the last 
being superiot to all others becatise it was based on —. 

“Titm Bini# FROM Gov” is dlaimed to be g=, t=, i, a—. 
These claims are supported by its — acteeptance, its — accept 
ance, its — acceptance; also by the Book’s own internal h— 
and u—, also by its external h— with outside facts in its refer- 
ences to l— and i—; also by m— and s—; also by the fulfill- 
ment of prophecies, in regard to p— and oe, and in regard to 
O——; most of all, by the story of —, and by its influence 
pon —, 

Tit PROGRESS OF REVELATION shows the following steps: 
(1) Revelation through 1, N——; (2) through M——~; (3) 
through I——; (4) through P——; (5) through W— +; (6) 
through the G——; (7) through the H———, The one great 
object of revelation is R——, in the development of which we 


mn 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opition of the Editor, worthy of the special attention 6f the | 
readers of The Stinday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular of by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





SAYCE ON BABYLONIAN RELIGION* 


Professor Sayee, long known as an entefprising student 
and prolific writer in many departments of Oriental stady, 
has entered, in this course of lectures, upon a sefiotis and 
difficult task, The materials have almost all to be gath- 
ered from cuneiform texte, and many of these are muti- 
lated and obscure. The question as to the existence of 
a pre-Semitic race on Babylonian soil, from whom some 
of thesg texts come, and whose religious conceptions dif- 
fered from those of the Semites, is assuming new interest; 
and even if its existence be allowed, as it probably should 
be, the discrimination between Semitic and non-Semitic 
elements in the Babylon religion does not cease to be 
intricate, and is absolutely essential to an understanding 
of the significance of the religions facts. Moreover, 
investigations are going on day after day, and an attempt 
to fix any part of the results of Assyriological science in 


Boston, Mass, __ we -| see (1) the promise in —; (2) R-— through a C——; (3) | definite form seems often like photographing the clouds, 
through ‘an A——; (4) through an A——; (5) through am} Such work as Professor Sayce has undertaken is, how- 
W AYS OF WORKING. I—-; (6) R— for —. ever, important, while necessarily provisional. ‘ In order 


on 
REVIEW OF CHAUTAUQUA OUTLINE 
NORMAL LESSONS. 


The following review, prepared by the Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, of New York, for the annnal review of the Society 
of Christian Endeavor in his church, to whom he has 
given, weekly, a fifteen minutes’ drill in the Sunday after- 


but especially for preview, to show those who are self- 
satisfied their need of this course of study : 


THE WORLD OF THE BIBLE extended east and west about 
— miles, a little more than the length of our country east and 
west atits— part. The greatest width of the Bible world north 
and south was about — miles, equal to the distance from the 
mouth of the Mississippi River northward to—. The total area 
of the Bible world was about — that of the United States. 
Palestine contained — square miles, being smaller than any of 
eur states except —; resembling in size the next larger of our 


tates, — 

The principal Bible countries beginning eastward were P——, 
i—, E—-, A—-, C——-, M——- (the last two situated 
between the rivers T—— and E——), S——, E——, P—, 


THE TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE show that the attributes 
of God are u—, t—, =, o(pr)—, 0(se)—, ’ 0(po)—, im—, in—, 
w—, g—, h—, j~, m—, , +; that Christ is M—, G—, 
Qu i— M——-; that the third person of the Trinity is —. 
Tur INSTITUTIONS OF THE BIBLE begin with the —. Later 
eame the tabernacle, which was divided into three parts, the 
largest called the — (its dimensions being — by — feet); the 
next smaller being —; the smallest being called — (— by — 
feet), In the latter there was only one piece of furniture, the 
—. -In the second there were three pieces of furniture: on the 
left the —, on the right the —, in the centre, near the veil, 
the —. 
furniture, the a— and the 1—. Later the first temple was built 
by —, and two others afterwards by — and —. In all of these, 
the names of the courts, beginning with the outermost, were: 
The court of the —, the court of the —, the court of —, the 
court of the —. The building of synagogues was due to the 
—, by which the sacrifices of the temple were suspended. 
The three chief feasts of the Jews in their order were —, The 
priests were appointed to stand between man’s sinfulness and 
God’s holiness as typical —, These functions were primarily 
to —, and secondarily to—. ‘The scribes had two functions in 
regard to the Scriptures, to — and to —. , 

The Sin Offering and Trespass Offering : 


In the first and largest part there were two pieces of 


to make further secure advance, it is necessary to be 
clearly aware how far we have come,—what is already 
gained. The difficulties of the texts and the rapid 
advance of cuneiform studies are therefore no sufficient 
ground why one should not undertake to present the 
facts connected with religious belief and life in Baby- 
lonia as the progress of knowledge at the time of writing 
appears to offer them. 

There are six lectures in the volume under review, 
with a long Appendix, containing chiefly translations of 
religious and ceremonial texts. The first lecture is 
“Tntroductory;” the second, on “ Bel-Merodach of 
Babylon; ” the third, on “The Gods of Babylonia; ” 
the fourth, on “Tammuz and Istar; Prometheus and 
Totemism ;” the fifth, on ‘‘ The Sacred Books of Chal- 
dea;” and the sixth, on “Cosmogonies and Astro- 
Theology.” Under each of these heads the author has 
collected much interesting matter, clothed it in attrac- 
tive language, and undoubtedly done much to direct the 
thoughts of intelligent people toward these important 
studies, and to inform them as to certain general and 
valuable results, The translations, in the Appendix, 


Se mre o Ton | MCI ...00e cocccccssenees seseeee - Fo— R—— A— ‘ , : Pn 
pP—, A——, G——, I——.. The principal mountains are: In soins tell of yt lew while particular renderings are often to be criticised, are 
A— The Mountains of —" and the L— Range (near the pnp W-—B—— and the B— §— | sulficient to give such persons a fair idea of the nature 


— Sea), which last included H——, T——, C——-, E——-, G—— 
(the last two being twin mountains near Sychar), Z——, O-——, 
N——. The chief seas, beginning on the south, on the borders 
of Egypt, are: The— Sea; then northward, the Salt or — Sea; 


in case of Sin-of. on — — — 
im case of Tres.-of. on — — 
The Burnt Offering : 














of a large part of the materials with which investigators 
in this field haveto work. The Appendix contains, also, 
an interesting treatise on the primitive people and lan- 


north of that, the Sea of —; west of that, the Great or — Sea, | 2/an em A guage of Chaldeea, R 

The chief rivers, beginning on the east, are: The T——, E—, | Comsisted Of-o- srveeesevsseees oe ne It is to be regretted, however, that the first book on this 
J—,N—. The chief cities are: On the River T—— the | Vth --vvv+svee- seem <itetts prin Ween © subject which aims to be both comprehensive and syste 
city of —, on the river E—— the city of —,ontheriver Arbana| The Meal Offering: matic should have been perforce thrown into this semi- 
the city of —, on the river N—— the city of —, on the river | Mcant.......++0+ ser soovs a a popular form. Only severe and detailed investigations, 
JI— the chief city of the New Testament world —_ (bounded ones of... o Se eeeesee seseeeeee W—- part! oo which have been submitted to the judgment of scholars, 
by the three valleys K——, H——, T—, built on the hills | W20cl -svvvsse--svssee E . can be fairly said to represent the present stage of opin- 
Z—, A——, B——, M——-,, the last. being the district in which partly ‘ h t d th ly i . ith 
the temple was situated); northward in the province of Galilee The Peace Offering ion on sucl a matter, and that only in connection wit. 
iss house of Gliriet, =~. the two chief seaports of Palestine j——.| Meant. kn Fe— such criticisms as the work may have called forth. Such 
and C——; in Asia Minor, E—— and T——,, the latter "Paul's | Consisted Of veresccsessessneees Both —— and —— —— ——- thorough, scientifically tested, labor is a prerequisite ta 
birthplace in the province ef C——; in Greece, A—— and | Which ....0...s0rsscereeesoeees W— partly B——- —— —— any popular book on the subject that shall present well- 
C—-; in Italy, R—. Fy es ome digested views resting on a sound basis of generally 

Tue History oF THE BIBLE begins with the period of the 7 ae ne tome 


H—, extending from C—— — B.C., te —— B.C. The Bible 
record of this period ends with—. The chief events were O—, 
D—, D——. The chief persons were A——, E——, N-——., 
Then conies the period of the C——, extending to the E—— — 
B.C. The Bible record of this period ends with —. The chief 
tvents were the C———- and the D——._ The chief persons were 
A——, I——, J——_, J. Then comes the period of the I—, 
extending to—— B.C. The Bible record of this period closes 
with —, The chief events were E——, P——, D——. The 
chief persons were M——, J——, G——_, S——. Then comes 
the period of the I——,, extending to -— B.C, The Scripture 
record of this period closes with —. 

The three divisions of this period are: (1) The age of —; (2) 
the age of —; (3) the age of —. The ten tribes first, and later 
the other two tribes, being carried captive by the —. The chief 
persons of this period are D——, S——_, E——-, H——-. Then 
comes the period of the J——, and last the period of the C——, 
the latter closing with — — A. D. 

THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE (“canon” meaning a—) is the 
list of books that make up the Bible which is theonly —. The 
suthority of the Old Testament books rests chiefly on the fact 
that they were quoted as of divine authority by —, and the 
authority of the New Testament books rests on the fact that he 


Of the two Sacraments in the Christian Church, 

The Lord’s Supper represents what was done — us by — 
namely, —. 

Baptism represents what was done — us by —, namely, —. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BIBLE has difficulties 
(1) Because its original languages are f— and a—; (2) because 
its style is o— and f—; (3) because the subjects are p— and s— ; 
(4) because the revelation is itself i— and made by yv—; (5) 
because there are apparent discrepancies due to 1— ; (6) because 
readers have prejudices due to d—; (7) and because the reader 
has other prejudices due tod—. Among helps to interpretation 
are the following: C——, S—-, W——, A——, G—__, E—__, 
T—. 


I—, 8o—, Pr—, P—, 8—, B—. 








BOOKS AND 


eg 


WRITERS. 


acknowledged fact. A scholar has frequent occasion, in 
turning Professor Sayce’s attractive pages, to feel that 
| the difficulty of his task and its exposure to adverse 
judgment have been greatly increased by the lack of 
such a solid foundation of preliminary work in a more 
scientific form. 


This lack is aggravated by the tendency, noticeable in 
the author, to omit any mark of distinction between 
what may be considered fairly established and that which 
has only a certain degree of probability, or plausibility. 
Instances of the latter may be found in the explana- 


BIBLE METHODS OF RELIGIOUS TEACHING included : F-——, 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 


.tions given of the names of Moses, Joseph, Saul, David, 
and Solomon, in the first lecture. Unfortunately, the 
list of illustrations could be made a very long one. It 
is, however, only fair to say that thé author gives his 
readers, in this book, a better opportunity of estimating 
the grounds of his opinions, by citations and arguments, 
than is the case in some other popular works on kindred 
topics, 

It would have further aided the reader in gaining 
clear notions of the subject, if the lecturer had made a 


copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
probably —, and in the Jewish period (— to — A. D.) prob- | decided to decline to reeeive a copy of any book, from its author 
ably —, ; or publisher, with a view to iis notice in these pages. From 

THe History ov BIsLE TRANSLATIONS (its two original | among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 









had promised those who wrote them: “When he—.” Of the 


somewhat different disposition of his materiala, That, 
Bible books there were written in the Mosaic period — and 





* The Hibbert Lectures, 1887. Lectures on the Origin and Growth 
of re 4 as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, 
By A. H. Savce, Lines | and late Senior Tutor of Queen’s Coll 
and pore lessor of Comparative Philology, Oxford ; Hon. LUD. 
Dublin. Pages viii, 558 London: Williams and Norgate, 1882 
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for example, the third lecture follows the second is 
unfortunate. It is concerned with a wider field and 
earlier phases of worship; and in the second lecture the 
author is repeatedly compelled to anticipate it in impor- 
tant points, The fifth lecture treats of an indispensable 
source of our knowledge, and should have come earlier. 
Thecomparisons between the Babylonian and the Hebrew 
religions which are scattered through the book, would 
have been much more effective if they had been grouped. 

While, however, the book in several respects cannot 
be called satisfactory, it would be unjust not to bear the 
difficulties in mind, and not to recollect that this is a 
new work in more senses than one, and therefore neces- 
sarily in large measure provisional. 





Our American religious publication societies have 
hardly felt at liberty to enter so broad a field of instruc- 
tion as that occupied by the London Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian. Knowledge, though some of them 
have considerably promoted popular intelligence on 
themes not technically religious. The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication has more than once issued good 
helpful books on general history, natural history, and 
similar themes; and the American Tract Society, to men- 
tion but one of its miscellaneous services, has distinctly 
promoted the development of wood-engraving in America. 
From the first-named society comes a translation, by 
Grace Patterson, of a French monograph by Jules 
Bonnet on Olympia [Fulvia] Morata, a precocious and 
accomplished young Italian scholar and Protestant, who 
was born in Ferrara, wrote poems in Greek and Latin, 
married a German, and died in Germany. The book is 
chiefly interesting for its pictures of the extravagant 
Italian classical renaissance in the sixteenth century, 
and of its curious relations to the rising reform spirit of 
that epoch-making time. The biography will be found 
an entirely novel one by most readers, and the transla- 
tion is welcome as a modest contribution to religious and 
intellectual history.—In a somewhat similar line of re- 
ligious instruction, aside from the biblical or doctrinal 
divisions, is the Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Rice’s Stories of 
Great Painters; or, Religion in Art. In a series of short, 
elear, and interesting chapters, the author brings before 
young readers the names, works, and characteristics, 
both pictorial and personal, of most of the world’s great 
painters and designers. The sketches are accompanied 
by fair woodcuts of several of the representative master- 
pieces described; and the text is usually of excellent 
tangibility and definiteness,—qualities too often lacking 
in elementary books of this sort. The chapters vary 
greatly, however, in fullness and value; apparently 
they were written at different times, and certainly 
with very unequal] critical competence. The arrange- 
ment is geographical, not chronological; of course, a 
choice had to be made, but it is unfortuate that 
Doré and Bida should come just before Michael Angelo, 
and Hogarth directly follow Correggio. West, Allston, 
Cole, and Church are the American representatives ; 
the latter are assigned a position higher than that given 
them by the best contemporary critics. The same 
remark may be made as to Bida. The closing chapter is 
a generally reasonable and discreet view of academic art 
in America to the present day, even including the recep- 
tion given to Munkacsy’s sensational and money-making 
expanses of canvas, Dr. Rice insists very strongly and 
properly upon the relation between art and ethics, but is 
inclined to lay undue stress upon the artistic benefits 
accruing from Protestantism and the artistic evils due to 
Roman Catholicism, It may be that “the true evangeli- 
cal cosmopolitan and Christian spirit is yet to be shown 
in sacred art,” and that “there ought to be a great future 

‘before the best artists of Christian America.” Again, 
unquestionably, “the pagan spirit hovers about” the 
sacred works of the masters, which are, perhaps, as Dr. 
Rice would have us believe, too Italian, Dutch, Spanish, 
or French, and too little Jewish or spiritual. But it is 
dangerous to push such criticism too far, so long as the 
facts remain as they are. Art with ethics is better than 
art for mere art’s sake; Protestant freedom has promoted 
vast governmental, social, educational, and literary suc- 
cesses, unknown to Roman oppression; but in painting, 
music, and architecture, very naturally, the great ritual 
and formally expressive church has in previous centuries 
had a manifest advantage, which it has improved in 
artistic triumphs peculiarly its own, and yet the property 
of the whole Christian world. With nearly all that Dr. 
Rice says the reader may well be in agreement; but he 
falls into the rhetorical error of “ proving too much.” 
(Olympia Morata. 7 X44 inches, cloth, pp. 284. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.—Stories of 
Great Painters. 7} x5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 247. 
Philadelphia: American Sunday-school Union.) 





Professor Ladd, of Yale University, has recently pub- 
lished a volume entitled What is the Bible? The design 
was to put the conclusions of his large work (on “The 
Doctrine of Sacred Scripture”) into “a form better 
adapted to the wants of the multitude of readers of the 
English Bible” (p. vii). He has succeeded admirably 
in condensing his matter, in imparting a more readable 
style, and in making his meaning intelligible to the 
average reader. As the author avows that his opinions 
are unchanged, it is only necessary that there be accorded 
to the temper and scholarship of this volume the same 
commendation which was bestowed on the larger one in 
these pages in its extended review (in The Sunday School 
Times, January 5, 1884), and that there be suggested the 
same caution in regard to some of the views advanced. 
The effort to construct a theory of the Scriptures which 
will avoid the apparent conflict with “ certain scientific 
and critical conclusions, imagined to be antagonistic to 
the Bible,” has often been made, and will be made again 
and again. For this there is an abiding reason; namely, 
“scientific and critical conclusions” are as shifting as 
quicksand. Hence, it follows from the very nature of 
the method employed by Professor Ladd, that he cannot 
fully answer the inquiry he raises. His volume will help 
others to answer it. (85 inches, pp. xiv, 497. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


Although Out of the Shadow has for its hero a very 
manly boy, it will be equally enjoyed by girls. John 
Millington is a baby waif, left at the house of a struggling 
farmer by a poor half-crazed woman wandering along the 
road. The farmer’s compassion at length conquers his 
ideas of prudence, and the baby is adopted into the 
already large family. He makes his way with difficulty 
through school and college, and after many years finds 
that he is the son of honored parents from whom he had 
been stolen in infancy. Religious truth is clearly taught, 
by precept and example, and the book is worthy of high 
commendation. (7344 inches, cloth, pp. 341. Phila- 
delphia: The American Sunday-school Union. Price, 
$1.50.) 


Nearly all children are interested’ in cats and their 
daings, and for their pleasure Mrs. Paull has written, 
under the title Only a Cat, an extended history of a 
remarkably intelligent black mouser named Tom Black- 
nan. It is mildly entertaining, and will command the 
attention of none but the smaller children. The illus- 
trations are as poor as most of those designed for Sun- 
day-school books. (84$>5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
281. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25.) 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——— 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
ASIA AND EGYPT IN THE CENTURY 
BEFORE THE EXODUS. 


{Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., in The Independent., 


One of the most extraordinary and unexpected dis- 
coveries of modern times, has taken place during the past 
winter at Tel el-Amarnain Upper Egypt. A large num- 
ber of cuneiform tablets have been found there, some of 
which have been secured for the Boulaq Museum, while 
others passed into the hands of private individuals. 
Among the latter was M. Bouriant, the director of the 
French Archeological School in Cairo, who became 
possessed of about a dozen, unfortunately more or less 
injured, which he was kind enough to place in my hands. 
I found that they were, for the most. part, letters and dis- 
patches addressed “to the King of Mitsri,” or Egypt, 
who is called in Egyptian style “the Sun-god;” two, 
however, formed part of what must once have been a 
tablet of very large size, containing an inventory of the 
government property in a certain city of Upper Egypt. 
As reference was made in one of these to “the conquest 
of Amasis (Zasad Amasi), I naturally concluded that the 
tablets were of the age of Nebuchadnezzar, and related 
to his invasion of Egypt. 

But it now turns out that this Amasis belonged, not to 
the twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty, but to the eighteenth. 
About one hundred and sixty of the tablets have been 
purchased by the Museum of Vienna, where they have 
been examined by two German Assyriologists, Drs. 
Winckler and Lehmann. The tablets are addressed to 
the two Egyptian kings, Nimmuriya and Napkhururiya, 
in whom Professor Erman has no difficulty in recognizing 
Neb-M4-ra and Nofer-khe-peru-Ra, or, as they are more 
usually called, Amenophis III.,and AmenophisIV. As 








is well known, Amenophis IV., or Khu-en-Aten, rejected 
the ancient religion of Egypt, and insisted that the Solar 


—$—$————— 
Disk should be worshiped instead of Amun of Thebes; 
and as the priests of Thebes proved refractory, he built 
himself a new capital further north on the site of which 
the modern village of Tel el-Amarna stands. The ney 
city was occupied for a very short time, and was deserteg 
after the fall of the Disk-worshipers. 

The tablets which have been found formed part of thy 
royal archives, and a marginal note, written in hierati, 
upon one of them, informs us that they were transferred 
from Thebes to the new city after its foundation. Thy 
tablets now in Vienna represtnt letters and despatches 
sent to Egypt by the governors and kings of Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, five of the letter 
being from Burna-buryas, King of Babylon, whose dat, 
is known from Assyrian sources to have been about B. (, 
1430, thus agreeing closely with the date assigned by 
Egyptologists to the reign of Amenophis IV. A goog 
many of the tablets relate to Queen Tii, the wife of 
Amenophis III., who, we learn, was the daughter of 
Dusratta, the King of Mitanni. Mitanni is described by 
Tiglath-pileser I. as being situated “in front of the land 
of the Hittites,” on the eastern side of the Euphrates 
between Carchemish and the mouth of the Balikh, and 
a hieratic docket on one of the tablets states that it 
+ was identical with the country known to the Egyptians 
as Naharina. 

Naharina at this time played the chief part in the 
affairs of Western Asia. But the Hittites were already 
advancing southward, and a small tablet in which the 
city of Tunip, or Jennib, is mentioned, contains an urgent 
request to the Egyptian monarch to send assistance against 
them. Quite as interesting are the letters from Byblos, 
Simyra, Megiddo, Akko, and Askalon. One of these, 
which I have copied, speaks of a league which had been 
formed in the south of Palestine under Aruki, the King 
of Gimti, or Gath, who is termed “ Milki, the son of 
Marratim,” that is to say, “the king of the sea-coast.” 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting fact yet 
brought to light is furnished by one of the tablets 
belonging to M. Bouriant. In my Hibbert lectures last 
year I pointed out that the Hebrew Mosheh, or Moses, 
was letter for letter the same as the Assyrian Masu, and 
that there were reasons for believing that Masu had been 
originally the name of the Sun-god. Now the tablet 
referred to speaks of “the Sun-god rising from the 
divine day,” and adds that “his name is Masu.” Here, 
then, we have evidence that the name was already known 
in Egypt more than a century before the date assigned 
by Egyptologists to the Exodus. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the importance of the 
discovery, not only to Oriental history, but also to Old 
Testament studies. We find an active literary inter- 
course going on between the most distant portions of the 
old biblical lands, in an age when it has been doubted 
whether the inhabitants of Syria and Canaan knew how 
to read and write. Even the dragoman was already in 
vogue; the King of Mitanni sent with one of his letters 
a targumannu or “ interpreter. ” The most unexpected 
part of the matter is that the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing and the Babylonian language formed the 
medium of diplomatic and social intercourse, and took 
the place occupied by Latin in the Middle Ages, and 
French in more modern times. We can now explain the 
origin of the Kappadocian cuneiform tablets first noticed 
by Mr. Pinches, which are written in a form of cuneiform 
script similar to that of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna. 
They are a survival from the time when a knowledge of 
Babylonian was expected throughout the educated world 
of Western Asia. 

It was probably the Hittite irruption which brought 
about the discontinuance of this international language. 
The Hittites had their own peculiar system of writing, 
and when the wars between them and the Pharaohs of 
the nineteenth dynasty were over, and the Semites were 
once again pushing them back to the north, the compli- 
cated cuneiform script which had been in usein Western 
Asia had been forgotten. Its place was taken by the 
Pheenician alphabet, at once more national and more 
simple. These changes were doubtless assisted by the 
Israelitish conquest of Palestine, though it must also be 
remembered that the latter was aided in its turn by the 
retreat of the Egyptian garrisons, and the struggle 
the Canaanitish populations had to carry on against the 
Hittites of the north. 

However this may be, it is pretty clear that libraries 
of books of clay must once have existed in the Canaan- 
itish cities, and may very probably still exist under the 
soil, Kirjath-Sepher, or “ Book-town,” in the south of 
Judah, to say nothing of the great Pheenician cities like 
Tyre and Sidon, must have possessed collections of books 
written on a more enduring material than papyrus, and 





in ascript which we can now read, Whenthe day comes 
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exploring Palestine and exhum- 
zs tasted ruins, I see no reason why 
sesrien should not be discovered similar 
to that of Tel el-Amarna. There are vast 
els in the south of Judah, like Ajlan and 
Jeita, Which promise the excavator almost 
as rich a spoil as the mounds of Babylonia. 
At all events, the discovery that has just 
been made, suggests that a record, such as 
that of the kings of Edom in Genesis 86, 
may have been preserved upon clay, and 
pave even been originally written in the 
cuneiform characters of Babylonia. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the ciroulation of The 
Sunday School Times ie given each week, The 
requiar edition this week for subscribers és 
128,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription Hist at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate és $1.00 per line, with discownts of 
from 5 per cont. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
onan advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


As a drink in fevers, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. Chas, H. 8. Davis, Meriden, 
Conn., says: “I have used it as an accessory 
in cases of melancholia and nervous debility, 
and as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased with it.” 


—_—— 











NEW EDITION. 


Jesus Christ in the Old 
Testament; 


Or, TheGreat Argument. By W. H. Toom- 
son, M.A., M.D., Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and Therapeutics, Medical Department 
University of New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 472, $2.00, 


The publishers desire to call the attention of all who 
are interested in Bible study to Prof. Thomson’s work 
on Christ in the Old Testament as particularly adapted 
for a want long felt in Bible teaching throughout the 
country. While the literature fer children in Sunday- 
schools is very extensive, there is comparatively little 
that isspecially designed for the Bible class which aims 
to meet the requirements of those who are entering 
upon the age when they must learn to think for them- 
selves On religious subjecta. For a number of years 
Prof. Thomson conducted a class of over a thousand 
on Sunday afternoons at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall in New York on the subject which 
forms the theme of this work, and the publishers 
think that its series of consecutive lessons over such 
a wide field of Bible study will greatly assist pastors 
and teachers in their work ef biblical instruction, 





Ihave read the work with pleasure and profit; and 
then reread it with greater pleasure and more profit. 
do not know that a busy editor could speak higher 
 ty~ than this... .I congratulate you from my heart 
t giving us such a book—by far the best work on the 
prophecies with which I am uainted. It has done 


me good. It will be of réal service to the church.— 
Rev. D. F. SpRiea, D.D., Editor of the Southern ch- 
man, Richmond, : 


Avery remarkable book. Ithas,aboveall,a simple 
force which goes right to the heart of the matter, and 
shows that the author “sees direct, and not with others’ 
eyes,” His knowledge is large,and his mind is singu- 
larly impartial. ... Nothing can exceed the brightness 
and mprohensive clearness of the introduction, ... 
We strong] 


e nel vise our ers to secure the work as 
Y Remv es ‘um of oon om ht and genuine oat 

bearing imm on re of the 
Messiah’ as revealed throughout the 0 t 
Beri; —Rev. ; in of 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


RS The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage ‘i 
United States 


to any part of the or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price, e 
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THE BLACKBOARD. 
Wick &' DRUMMOND, New Fork, 


SYSTEMATIC GIVING.—3 





Mour hort 


There is no better way to show you how the new plan works 
than to let you see some of the letters which the publisher has 
received, It would never do to send out, on such a plan, books 
that are common-place, They would all come back. 

By this new plan you are entirely free to buy or not, as you 
choose. The book goes to you in a strong case, and you can 
return it in the same case if you don’t want to keep it. 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr, Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. In writing, you may simply 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 





“I recently received from you, for examination, one copy of 
‘Teaching and Teachers,’ which, of course, has proven satisfac- 
tory, and by means of the sample I have secured six other orders,” 





“Enclosed is one dollar for ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ which 
was sent on approval. It is wellnigh perfection in its sphere, 
and I am more than pleased,” 





“Your book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ was received, and a 
five minutes’ glance gave such satisfaction that I got up a club 
for five copies.” 





“Enclosed find $3.00 in payment for five copies of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers.’ One sample copy was sent me some days ago, 
therefore you will please send four copies more to my address. 
I hope that my recommendation will induce many of my friends 
to buy it.” 





“T received the book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ last Satur- 
day, and am much pleased with it. I send three dollars for five 
copies. Had I time to look up those who ought to have it, I 
could sell at least a dozen copies.” 





“I enclose herewith one dollar to pay for the book ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which you sent me on approval. I find it to be 
excellent, and wish every teacher in the land could have one.” 





“Enclosed find P, O. Money Order for $8.40. Some time 
ago you sent me a copy of ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ subject to 
my approval. I will keep that, and you will please send thirteen 
more copies.” 





“TI will keep the book ‘Teaching and Teachers,’ and I want 
six more copies sent to me by express.” 





“TI enclose herewith $4.30 to pay for one copy of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers,’ which you sent to me for examination, and also 
for six additional copies.” 





“Please send me by express twenty-four copies of ‘Teach- 
ing and Teachers,’ I shall remit fifteen dollars for the twenty- 
five copies, which includes my own copy sent on approval,” 





One copy of the book mailed, $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Kxprem charges prepaid. 





Address, 
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Tilting at Windmills. 


By Emma M, CONNELLY. Cloth. 61.50, 


Read some of the opinions ef the Presa. 


“One of the best books of the year, both in literary 
style and the grand purpose which dominates the 
story.” —Justios (Ayracuss, M. ¥.). 


“ There is an honest religious purpose evident tn ite 
pages that will be appreciated as thoroughly as its 
pleasurable qualities,"—New York Independent. 


“The author has made a grand hit. It ts mot onlya 
capital story, elegant in its literary style, but it teaches 
grand lessons, which people North and Soath cannot 
too carefully atudy."—Chicage Inier-Oceam, 


“The characters are well drawn, the local color is 
good. Portia is delicious; one of the sweetest, purest, 
and most winning characters in fiction,’—Loudsville 
Courter-Journal, 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


gospel jjymns 





SANKEY 
MS GRANAHAN 
STEBBINS 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
BETTER TRY ITI 
t Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Alse. 
234 Songs, Musie for Every . 
aa ae. Te Gulp Reerd Govars, $10 per 100, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


Our New Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


Now BEADY. 


We: 

















This book is purely a My mp ST book, and ts 


jed with sic fe round ; - 
TERE god frum casanons nnd’ enough of i eid 
Be e 
'P bpaing a5 cents each; $30 per hundred, 


rice, 
Wi pose to m: fl © apastnan copy 00 every Sundars 
echow su rintendent w 0 sends us eT e ies eo. 
p name & of his school before July 
Me free copies, Addreas, 


ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





“he Newest Church Hymna: 
Book, and the Best. 


“WKe peaseat to perfection. fethan Uveloen. : 





For returnable sample copies, address the 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York, 
Now READY. 


SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 


Sweney & Kirkpatrick have excelled their best 
efforts again and again in the many new pleces of 
this, their latest song book. 

.60 per rH One Copy ber 35 Ote. 


JOHN J. HOOD, Philadelphia Pa. 


4. “LORD, DISMISS US WITH,” ete. 15e, 
Four new bymns and qguartettes. mposed by 
ALBERT W. Borst. Published and for i 4 
W. H. BONER & CO,, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Copies mailed, postpaid,upon ipt of price ed. 
CHOES OF GLORY for the eehoo!, 
35c. for sam not satisfactory,money 
Tor Children's Day. fecho Music Co, La Fayelse, Lue 
& 
SONGS OF REJOICING Seugorey 
New, beautiful, ames ani ny 9 $3.0 
pe dozen, not prepa 2% cen “ 
The Popular Sunday+wchool Bin Book. 
success, 


Sample 
185 Race St., 
GATES Immense Over 40,000 co) fesSiready 
sold. Sin 


” : PuMRE Re ead is, Harriabas 
CHOIR LEADERS, 


10 cents fora sample copy ef the Musical Vis 
antag anthems. 
° CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, @ 


SEND T0 OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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Tr GORNIS $126.00 jasiOraansReducedts | “WORTH REPEATING 
| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. = : 
arTHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ts published weekly Warranted for Only $65.00 and sold for $35.22 Cash after CHILD-LOVE 
the following rates, which include : TEW 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The *ame price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). - 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Th 
a @year. To new subscribers, 
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CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of aschool unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
foliowing low rates: 

FIVE [0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for anew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 
old subscribers, and half price (68 cents) for new. 
The total number of both old and mew together to be 
not less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school bas had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, peo renewing. ‘o form a larger one at @ 
lower rate, itis of course free to do 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
‘vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 ribers, and half price 


ecological Stu- 
price (50 


.00 each for old subsc Pp 

(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pope? be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
r of ©dpies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numbef of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
ibed foratthesametime. Teachers belonging tothe 
same h hold may be ted as ONE in ing such 
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of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription aeed not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS ? Dranew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 
he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
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ew subscriptions or for other members 
of the household will te taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new to: ether, 
or entirely of new subseri bers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
aged Pe (givenabove), When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled ‘oone 
additional copy, , for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The apers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addressesof 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a schoot get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa’ 
club, but each school should have its own clu , at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and theséane of the school should be mentioned in 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
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re He 


(heat wl purpose of having 


localities, 


DESCRIPTION GIVEN BELOW. 
* Style No. 2. 


CHIMES’ 


§ Octaves, 14 Stops, Sub-Bass, 2 Octave 
a= and 2 Knee Swells..—_. 
CONTAINS & SETS OF REEDS, Viz. - 

Melodia 


Large, Powerful 
J aed Exquistely Pure, Sweed 
Bich, Mellow, Smooth 


« . Charmingly Brilliant 


] 





M 
Bleck Walnut Case, well and pe ap mney age and 
ts, 


elegantly Sinished and embellished with fancy carved 
ts and gold traci 





lows, which 


gs. Patent Triple Upright Bel- 
are superior to any bellows ever constructed, 


les, lamp stands, music-pocket, sliding fall with 
latest 


ity from any Banker, Postmaster, Merchant or Express 
gent, and the Organ will be shipped promptly en 10 days 
al. 


= that fe 


veniences and improvements. 


to send References as to your responsi 





BE that this will be aSAMPLt ORGAN in- 
tended to induce and influence o 

rehase, and therefore be the best P: 

POSSI 


is BLE TO BUILD. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Be sure and write to us. 
NO OFFER CAN BE FAIRER AS YOU RUN NO RISK. 


CORNISH &. CO, new'ensey.u's » 


UE FREE. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 

















BABY ’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


(iticura Soap. 
R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 

preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases a? Sen CUTICURA MEDICATED 
TorLet Soap is measurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and Papers activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pon blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfigurations, 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere, Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

‘aa Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


— blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
Pl prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 











Dyspeptics will never use any other medicine after 
once giving MAGEE’s EMULSION a fair trial, 

MaGEn’s EMULSION is palatable and readily assimi- 
lated, and, in my opinion, the best combination of cod 
liver oil I have ever prescribed.—Louis W. , Sur- 
geon-General of Pennsylvania, Norristown. 


Send your old Glasses by mail. 

We'll take exact size from them and send 

a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 

with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00 ;. usual hens $5.00. 

This method of fittin ra) never falls. Satisfact on, or 
money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Op 

130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

and joyous days are assured by 

VIET NIGHTS using Ridge’s Food. it, 

mothers, for the little ones, and be convinced. 


Does not cause acidity or wind, and will nour- 
ish. Incans, 35 cents and upward. 


HOPE FORTHE CONSUMPTIVE 


in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 
of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Ory Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 




















SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINE 
& CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No OD0g WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Itsmerits as a WASH BLUE have been 
and indorsed by thousands of house! 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILIBERG 


DO YOu 
W R IT E ? paper representing over 850 


Postage is 16 cts. per. varieties whichwe sell b: 

WARD CO, 178 to 1s 

Express often cheaper. | Devonshire Street, Boston. 

OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
Li and.—Sell direct 

















If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
prices. ask your stationer for 

oston Linen, 

Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 

send 3 two-cent stamps for 








mills to the co. 





WME BELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadeiphia. 


sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices 
sh it on receipt of 1S 
oe ons yp 2 pened on on pt ets, 
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RRAND &VOTEY 


ORGAN S | 


ETROIT, MICH: 








Every one thinks of Estry 
when an organ is wanted. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Seecc se ea 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 





"ten BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur- 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


PPS’S 


CRATEFUL-—COMFORTINC. 


OCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





CROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Absolutely Pure 

Sold by first-class 

Grocers everywhere 

Atrial sample free 
on request. 
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GREATAM 


COCOA 


COOD NEWS 
ADIES. 


ERICAN 
alae TO 


ial 
in Te 
Greatest Bargains Comees, 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address ; 
= GREAT AMERICAN TEA Oo. 
81 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 











Jax, Delicious COFFEE! peontaincatrom 
Manes '’Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


9 If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
g pesere with his address, and your own for 
sam 


ple,toThos. Wood &Co., ton, Mass, 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always 
tin cans at 75c. 8 H 
inventors and only marufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ready. Put up in 1D 
TEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 





IMPROVED 


HIRES’rooOT BEER 


Delicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 


Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 

















TOOL 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 


Limited, 607 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 
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[From The Spectator.] 


Oh, to recall the days when, on the road 

That led me, cheerful or depressed toward 
ome, . 
My little timid son was wont to come 

Within my ken, not far from my abode! 

On seeing the his eager joy he curbed, 
Uncertain of my mood. He peeled his stick 
With — mien, while casting glancy 

uic 

To Wars my humor; if I seemed disturbed 

As I drew near, he loitered by my side— 

A thought behind—and looked intent 


work; 

But if I smiled—then, with a sudden jerk, 
His stick flew far, and such a whelming tide 
Of love burst forth, in smiles and misty 
And pressure of his loving little hand, and 

confidence of hopes and fears, 


Oh, that we did not fail so oft to find 
God’s angels in our children! How our eyes 
Are holden, while we deem that we are wise: 
Whereas we are but very dull and blind! ’ 
For what are trifling faults—a noisy tone, 
A broken platter, or a missing hat? 
Can we not foster love so passionate, 
Yet gently chide? Alas! why be so prone 
To silence lips so loving, or to make 
The little heart e’en for a moment ache 
wees our nerves are jarred? How soon we 
ose 
Perception of the treasure of its love! 
Shock our fastidious sense, and we refuse 
The love that fills the little heart with joy~ 
the solace that could half our griefs remove, 


eager 





A TRUE MARRIAGE. 


[From the Life of Constans L. Goodell, D.D,, 
by A. H. Currier, D.D.] 


Dr. Goodell was most happy in his mar. 
riage. Few men owe so much of their 
happiness and success to their wives as he 
to his. We may say of her, with reference 
to her husband, what a distinguished man 
of letters has said of the wife of Agassiz: 
“The companion of his journeys, the 
partner of his thoughts, troubies, anxieties, 
triumphs, and aspirations, she was at once 
the wife of his mind and of his heart.” 

Dr. Goodell could not have done his 
great work in the world but for her assist 
ance. He knew it; he often saidit. h 
his work of the ministry, he credited ha 
with fully a halfof what was accomplished, 
In his study there was a significant token 
of her share in the work. His writing- 
desk had two sloping sides, and was other- 
wise arranged for two persons, At that 
desk they worked together, face to face; 
to a friend who was visiting him, and who 
had noticed the peculiar construction of 
the desk, he laughingly said: “I get my 
inspiration from the other side.” While 
he worked at his sermons, she was there 
writing letters in answer to his numerous 
correspondents or to members of the con- 
gregation. She was his companion also 
in his pastoral work from house to house, 
laboring to win souls, or to comfort the 
afflicted, or to carry to strangers the 
warmth of a Christian welcome with an 
enthusiasm equa! to his own. In the pas- 
toral care and administration of the church 
she had a full share. She was cognizant 
of the work assigned to various commit- 
tees, knew who composed those commit- 
tees, and with what success they wrought. 
Together she and her husband consulted 
and prayed over all the interests of the 
great congregation committed to their 
charge. Nothing weighed upon his heart 
which did not also weigh upon hers. 
Almost everywhére and always she was 
his companion in a gentle, unobtrusive 
womanly way. Thus, as another has sai 
of their united labors, “the ministry of 
teaching and consolation was made more 
strong and gracious by the union of man- 
liness and womanliness that were wedded 
in every word that was spoken and every 
act of service or divine charity.” 
Whenever he went away from home 
upon a journey in which she could not 
accompany him, it was her habit to place 
in his hand at parting an envelope con- 
taining a written card with texts of Scrip- 
ture appropriate to the time, or to his 
spiritual need, as she had divined it. 
hus the girdle of truth which he wore, 
and by which his soul was strengthened to 
meet and overcome the spiritual foes and 
opposing obstacles encountered, was fas- 
tened by the hands of his wife upon him. 
She girded him for battle and for the 
triumph of victory. It was in accord, 
therefore, with the habit of her life, that 
when he was about to start upon that 
journey to 


“The undiscovered country, from whose boura 





No traveller returns,” 
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1 oh neither of them was payers of % sy 
Seen grt Me I "cea Three. Wonderful Saving Machines, | Fey : 
ursu r, & 
tn jived, thelr’ busy pilgrimage of THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). | fgg THE BEST WAY ; 
Christian toil and high emprise, like the “it runs with a breath,” To get 8 FIRST-CLASS Watch fi 


Lady Uns and the Red Cross Knight of 
BP writer thinks of the married life 
of this wedded pair, he ig reminded of a 
assage in one of Dr. Bushnell’s letters to 

ny I pl sure that there is nothing more 
beautiful and more to be enyied by the 
ts than this same charm of power by 
which @ good wife detains her husband. 
It is pot an ambitious, noisy power; it is 











THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and gimpler thay any other. 
Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere, 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
saa (WAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 





alent calm, persuasive, and often 80 deep 





to have its hold deeper than conscious- 
pd W itself She does not take him away 
from the rough world and its drudgeries; 
does not make him less than a man: but 
ati he will, in all he does, be her man; 
and if the rough ealls of duty which worry 
him give way tor & time, then he discovers 
that he is still presidin over his happi- 
ness, and as @ very small helm, guiding 
his way. He is proud of her without 
knowing it, loves her when he is too weary 
or too much bent dn his 9 biects to be con- 
scious of his love, deposits his soul in hers 
and thinks it still his-own, She ministers, 
and yet is seldom ministered unto. She 
makes his future and ascribes it to him- 


f” 
ually helpful and beautiful was Dr. 
jell’s love and devotion for his wife. 





It was an ideal example dly 
ove. He was a tender an voted 
lover to the last. His ma d her 
in society intimated it, H is to her 
clearly show it. He preferr societ 


to that of any other. “The beautiful 
courtesy,” we are teld, “with which he 
always treated his wife, wag a constant 
example to his people. He delighted to 
honor her, and to express his appreciation 
of the help and comfort she was to him 
Heseemed to fear to leave it unexpressed. ” 
One evening at prayer mean he was 
talking familiarly to his people in Bt. 
Louis about the way in which God had 
led him; and, his wife not Reine, Precept, 
he spoke of his marriage, “TI 
better,” he said, “than he could have an- 
ticipated at the ‘time, not only as regarded 
his own personal happiness in his, home- 
life, but in the incidental advantages oa 
opportunities that had cometo him throu 
om his, connection with her femily. | 5 
He had Geen blessed with privileges that 
had added greatly to his ministerial power 
and means of usefulness, 
He was a home-loving man, and his 
deportment and kindness in hig family 
were such that his home was always the 
most attractive place tothem. There his 
face, which was always benignant, wore 
its sweetest expression— 


*To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love.” 


His yoice, which was always keyed to a 
leasant pitch, and, to quote Mrs, Brown- 
ng again,— 


‘‘ Like a stream, could run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 
And every morning with ‘Good Day’ 
Make each day good,” — 


was wont there to use its sweetest tones. 

Tn short, it may be said of him, as it was 
said of Charles Kingsley, that “ home was 
to him the sweetest, the fairest, the most 
romantic thing in life, and there all that 
was best and brightest i in him shone with 
steady and purest lustre.” 


WANAMAKER’S, 


Store closed on Saturdays at 1 9’elock P. M. 

















WHILE THE MERCURY IS SIMMERING EEMEMBER 
that there is no ie / hot-weather thing for wear or 
home use but we have it. A glance about the store will 
ave you @ harvest of comfort hints. 

IGHT, COOL Dress Goons OF WHATEVER 
name you chowse. Think of the best of any cert you 
have eyer known, and the price. The chances are w 
oe] oat very stuff, or bet er, for less than you ‘Lave 
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Would give the makers a chill. Take one— 
Waa, Sheer, try’ Bee? “aiproums wearand wash: 


on ROUT 100 Tenwis RACKETS THAT WERE LAST SEA- 
Racket w A pea ee Male $2.58 ith ce Br hendie2.26 
an with cedar 

The witchery of Arehery is again felt " 
Lancewood Bows, 4fe. to $1. 25, 

Arrows, 75 cents to $5 a dozen. 

A postal card request for samples or goods is about 
8s good as a personal yisit. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


ful examiners of 


paid in full. We eolleet both, 


CLAY, 


H: E. Batt, President. 


ITLES TO FARM LANDS ON WHICH INVESTMENTS ARE MADE FOR 
Eastern eapital feceive the most careful scrutiny from authorized and skill- 


THE KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., 
-.. Topeka, Kaweas. 
Then a proper estimate is made of the value of 9 farm, with present and future improye- 
ments counted. If it is satisfactory, we loan from one-fifth to ong-third of its value. -Haying 
made a loan, every other detail is carefully guarded until interest and principal of loan are 


The investor has no trouble—only provides the money. We guarantee its security; heck 
of usis the land. Our judgment and methods have been found so acceptable that our record 
shows many millions invested for both cerporete and individual capitalists, and not one 
dollar of principal or interes} lost, These inyestorg have receiyed a good rate of interest, 
and know that our paid-in capital, $500,000.00, stockholders’ ability, $500,000.00, and surplus, 
$50,000.00, protects their funds in out hands, Loans are in shape to be easily realized upon. 

Are your funds safely invested and drawing 6 per cent interest? 


KANSAS INVESTMENT CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
An instructive ee ie pamphlet sent free on application. Write for it. 


Bar 
EASTERN OFF! “905 Ch nD t St. Philadelphia. 
i { an Con 1 "fodiwet New York. 


B. R. WHEELER, Secretary, 


Gro. 0. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
evonshire 


St., n. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, DEG. 31, 1887, 
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New York Office: 2 Wall 
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115-117 Monroe 8t- 86 Devonshire St, 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. ©” 











PANLATELPO MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. 


Capital $500,000 cron ease, fae, CUSIM! Sie. 
Manhattan Life fe Insurance Co. New York. 


You 2 
oils seenele i operation the Company, 








T B, SWEET, Presa. ice-Prea, 
Kansas Loan & 0. 


t Co., 
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D ENVE REAL ESTATE 


INVESTMENTS. 
Canservasive. 


fe,profitable. Circularsand referen< 
mall akberiin rs Bro.. Bex 104,Denver, OL 


VAT ANGAS TRUE AND BARKING CO., of 


Atchison, Kan., Senator Jann J peels. President. 
Send for information to . ¥, Manager 
Eastern Oflice, 187 Broadway, AY York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 18%. 
Nos, 303-404-170-604, 
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ur Co-Operative Clubs. 


FINE WATCHES & 
atthe LowestCagh Prices, ONLY 


D1,00 a Week; 


Thousands of th the best $98.90 
Gold Watch ey "sr madear: 
ing in our Co-Operative Clubs. 
This is the Best, Cheapest, Most 

onvenient, and only co- ca tbe 
Greve of selling watch 
we. are American Lever Stem 
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é acy and quran, am and . 
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\ cy, durability’, 
‘A and service to 
¥ 975, Watch. 
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them ‘within the let 
reach of every one. 
Agents Wanted, 


The Loctens Watch Club Co 
gai Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA 
ae ree 


aes ea 


and pay no no cniipttens ne 
\@ 


Atta hee ie a 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


i 
i Sa aoa he 


Send it 
2 Driceclist 
©. A. HART & CO, 


138 N. ad Bt, .. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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McShane Bell Foundry 
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PROVOKING 


how mud Is tracked all oyer house 
and store, This won't happen if 
yov have a Hartman Patent Steel 
ive Door Mat. Don't be fooled 
with an imitati et the genuine. 

If your dealer hasn't it, write to 
EX. XX. KARTMUWAD 
Beaver Falis, 2 Pe. 
OF ot Daas rh — . 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and Cheapest. Warranted 300 
field by all Leading Dry Goods and Nation. 3 aa 


OOD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET by 
stall Leading Retell Stores. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry cane | 
cerning anything advertised im this paper, you | 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, | 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
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CONSCIOUS WORTH. 
“My John says I'm tod neat a gifl by all odds for 
this house, and he’s right. The idea! A house 
where they don’t use Sapolio!” 


Everybody knows our old friend 


SAPOLIO, 


‘and "tis said truly, ‘‘ A well known friend 

ig a treasure.” Sapolio isa solid cake of 

apainad Soap. Try it in house-cleaning. 
No.1. [Copyright, March, 1887.) 





BAKING 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


For quick raising, the Royal Baking Powder is superior to all other leavening 
agents. It is absolutely pure and wholesome and of the highest leavening power. It 
is always uniform in strength and quality and never fails to make light, sweet, most 
palatable ‘and nutritive food. Bread, biscuits, muffins, cake, etc., raised with Royal 
baking Powder may be eaten hot without distressing results to the most delicate 


digestive organs. It will keep in any climate witha 
Prof. H. A. Mott, U. 8. Government Chemis 





principal baking powders of the country, reported : 

**The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for I have so found it in many 
tests made both for that company and the United States Government. 

‘* Because of the facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly pure cream 
of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the proper proportions of the game, 
and the method of its preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is «ndoubtedly the 
purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the public. 

“Da. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.,” 


U. 8. Government. Chemist. 
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Belé-ap Capital, - 


1,000. 
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' Offers Guarant cod @ Real Fetate Mortgages 


Drawing 64 Interest, 
Bamunt M. JARVIS, Pres, ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Sec. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 
——————————— 
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AGENT wanted to take subscriptions for THs 
AG a. ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WREEELY with 
AGENT its great Premium picture, “Christ Before 
AGENT Pilate.” ogg y | r special hereon RY Oe, 
AGENT schools, free. bers St., N. Y. Ci 
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trolled by himself) and best references mired. 
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Oberlin College. 
Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1417 students last year. 

1. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY.—Classical and 
English Courses. 

tl. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 
ii. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION. 
—Ciassical, Philosophical, and English Schools 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

V. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Healthfully 

ffords Full Courses with increased Electives. bmg wes 
oa Be pe. EE ucation to gos men } Li , Cabinet, and Laboratories; and Five New 

and a Careful attention given a strong | Stone 
faculty of experienced rs and teachers to Tuition and incidentals, $10 term of 3 mos, 
intellectual, “social. moral, oo physical ae ae . Table board and room rent, per term. 
volery Of Moste sea xt < ie ‘Terms begin Sept, 11, Jan. 1,'and April 2. For fali 

catalogue. nnouncem 

Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., President. G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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30,000 THOUGHTS. 


“A masterpiece of order and a mine of pectw nate 
Jnitheran Observer. Edited by the Rrv. IN SPENCE, 
M.A., am others. pera in Svola. 8vo. sto kag each, 
$8.50. subjects arranged on a scientific basis. with 
Sassified bans thought r Ce lists. It is the o 
| by ae a ag ve epitome of ideas on 
schoo! teachers, send Ps ino  clreuiar. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New York. 
OVER 15,000 BUSHNELL’S 


PORTABLE =a ag ede Bee BOoKS 
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6X10 in. tter size, Toe in., $1.30, 
all around the world. Try 
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any kseller or stationer, or direct from 
ALvam BUSHNELL, Agt., 478. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Pub lishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
: “OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Biéecker St., N. Y. 
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The NILE, and 
Ete’ chet Rnneton and cities 
of Europe, sails same date. Send for Circular. 


JAMES McCREERY & co., 
“Tnporters and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
















































